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City Barricades. 


Ir is one of the principles of arbitrary power 
to conceal its modes of action. The hand of 
steel in the velvet glove is its favorite device. 
If its tyranny were constantly felt—if its grip | 
tightened upon every turn and action of life— 
there is no people that would not sooner or 
later rise against their oppressors. But the | 


cunning of despotism tempers its worst acts, |/ 


and leads it to give to its excesses a coloring | 
of public necessity, or (so-called) deference | 
to the popular wish. It matters little what | 
form this tyranny may assume. To be sub- 
ject to an irresponsible government, knowing 
no law but that of force, is bad enough, but 
we doubt whether it be worse than invasion 
of cur comforts and our rights under color 
of law, and the authority of a popular assem- 
bly. In the one case, we have se mething 
definite to rebel against and to overthrow, 
but in the other a change of masters gives 
ne relief. 
to King Stork. 

We venture to say that there is no other muni- 


cipality in Christendom where such a violation | pedestrians to cross without the present immi- | 


It is only passing from King Log | 


rails along and across its most crowded thor- 
oughfare would be endured for an hour. In 
spite of the deep indignation of our public, a 
week passes before an injunction from the 
Supreme Court is obtained, simply restraining 
the running of the cars, but no measures ap- 
pear to be taken to compel the restoration of 
| the pavement to its former state. 


Let us just consider what has been done: 
Broadway, just below the Astor House, between 
Vesey and Fulton streets, is the place where, 
above all others in the city, the greatest throng 
and pressure of carriages and foot passengers 
occur. It is precisely there that the streams 
from the northern and eastern parts of the city 
meet andstruggle in their course ‘‘down town,” 


the mass being further swollen by the pressure | 


‘‘across town” along Fulton street. There is 
hardly an hour in the day when the police is | 


ed and encumbered, has been chosen by the 
pany, under color of an Albany charter, the 


down a double line of rails, leading from 
Park Row, along Broadway, and running 
down Fulton street. Sunday, October 28th, 
was the time chosen for commencing this in- 
famous work. The moral sense of the com- 
munity\is opposed to Sunday labor, and, if 
we mistake not, there are some laws which 
prohibit the profanation of the day. 
**moral sense ” 
public spirit; it will not issue injunctions, or 
make itself disagreeable generally, and is, 
therefore, just what the projectors of this 
scheme can afford to laugh at. 
men worked uninterruptedly during Sunday | 





as it may appear, this contracted spot, so crowd- | 
Dry Dock and East Broadway Railway Com- , 


legality of which is very doubtful, for laying | 


But | 
is a very different quality from | 


So, gangs of | 


not been replaced between the rails, while thes 

| are laid so as to insure as many accidents an:l 
delays to the carriages crossing them as poss.- 
| ble. 


Everybody must regret to see the good-nature 
of our citizens thus imposed upon, but we te: 
it is but another proof of the lack of a tru: 
public spirit among us. It is only by cultivatin : 
such a spirit that encroachments on our righis 
like this can be stopped. It is well knownitha‘ 
the railway monopolists seek to cover ull our 
streets with their execrable tracks. Pub!.: 
opinion is against a railroad in Broadway. Bu 
see how imeidiously the attempt is made to 
| overcome this repugnance! First, railroads a:» 
| carried (always by Sunday labor) straight acros + 
| Broadway, as at Bleecker, Grarfd and Walk + 
streets. Then a short curve of a single trac! 
for a long time unused till the public becus. : 





rot ¢alled upon to reduce to some kind of | and through the night following; the Russ | accustomed to its appearance, was laid : i 


order the confused mass of vehicles which, at this 
precise spot, are hopelessly wedged together. It 
1s here that authority was not long since given 
to erect bridges across the street, to enable 


pavement was torn up, the rails laid, and 
this detestable job com- 
plete, “We say complete; for, as if to show 
how perfectly the rights and general conveni- 
ence of the public can be disregarded, the 








Broadway from Canal to Lispenard street ; wn |, 
| finally, as no remonstrance was made, tli. 
| double track from Park Place to Fulton str. ¢ 
| is thrust upon us in defiance of law and \ 
| every principle of public safety and conv.-- 


of public rights as running a double track of | nent hazard to life and limb; and yet, incredible | solid Russ pavement which was torn up hag | nience. 
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If we submit to this, what is to come next? 
A short track has been already laid between 
Fourteenth and Thirteenth street, and no one 
has the courage to tear up the rails which have 








no legal to’be there,  ‘Suflerance wi 
get a #ight, the same disregard of publi 
sentiment which has been shown by the 


Dock Railroad Company may any Sunday be 
further evinced by a few thousand workmen 
being turned into Broadway, and, between 
Saturday night and Monday morning, laying 
down a line of rails its entire length. 

Horse railways serve an admirable purpose in 
our broad avennes, but we protest against the 
cars being brought into the densest of our 
down-town thoroughfares, to increase to a 
point beyond endurance the evils of over- 
crowding. of which every one complains. 
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Norice—We have no travelling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such sre im- 
postors. 








Wx have to thank our friends Kunhardt & 
Co., of 45 Exchange Place, the agents for the Hamburg 
steamers, for valuable files of the latest Earopean 


papers. 





COOD NEWS FOR THE YOUNG. 


A parer devoted exclusively to the junior 
members of the family, and which shall neither be too 
childish nor too manly, but intended to include all in 
its scope, has long been a want in every intellicent 
household. Frayx Lesiie’s Bors’ axp GIRL’ 
Wrex ty is intended to supply this want, and afford 
amusement and instruction to the younger branches of 
the domestic circle. The impulsive and growing boy, 
and his budding sister, will find in the Bors’ anp G1ris’ 
Werexcy something at once to interest and instruct, 
while the diversity of the contents cannot fail to attract 
every class of mental cayacity and taste. For those who 

. are fond of parlor sports there will be Magic Games, 
Conundrums and Arithmotica] Puzzles, while the more 
serious will find matter equally attractive to them, 
History, Adventure, Romantic Incident, Fairy Love, Po- 
étry, Natural History, Manners and Customs of Foreign 
Nations, Science Made Easy, Mechanica) Jostruction and 
Pleasant Anecdotes-—all form part of the varied enter- 
tainment provided by the publisher of Franx LEsiie’s 
Bors’ anp Girts’ Weextvy for his young triends. . 

In brief, his great object has been to take the part of 
the family friend and tutor, who imparts the stores of 
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mercy. The right of the Canadian Govern- 
ment to try these men for their lives is not dis- 
puted, nor the further right to carry the sen- 
tence of the law into execution. But even the 
Irish mind mnst perceive that ‘in asking for 
clemency and forgiveness, every pretense of 
justification of the acts of the condemned men 
is utterly abandoned. 

It seeyps to be conceded on all hands that the 
judicial proceedings in Canada are being con- 
ducted with all the deliberation and solemnity 
befitting such a momentous occasion. Our 
consul in Toronto has, by the latest accounts, 
in accordance with instructions from Washing- 
ton, employed eminent counsel to defend the 
prisoners. Had this been done in the first in- 
stance, Mr. Seward might have been spared 
his anxiety to inquire into the ‘justice and 
regularity of the judicial proceedings.” Already 


poning their trial till—we were about to write 
—after our elections—but in fact, till after the 
12th of this month, and it is to be presumed 
that every effort that legal ingenuity can sug- 
gest will be made to obtain their acquittal. It 
is unfortunate, but, we presume, from the 
nature of the case, unavoidable, that an inquiry 
by our Government into the judicial proceed- 
ings of another country carries with it this in- 
convenience, that, if no flaw can be found, a 
sort of tacit acquiescence in the sentence is 
given, and our Government can thenceforward 
only appear as intercessors for the commutation 
of a punishment they acknowledge to be de- 
served; if, on the other hand, they dispute the 
legality or regularity of the proceedings, they 
assume the position of dictating to an inde- 
pendent country the interpretation of its own 
laws, a proceeding to which, under no circum- 
stances, should we ourselves submit. 

No one seems for a moment to suppose that 
Lynch and McMahon will be hanged. The post- 
ponement of the execution of the sentence to 
the 13th of December, in order, as the judge 
said, that the right of appeal which existed 
might be fully availed of, forbids such a suppo- 
sition. That they are innocent of any offense 
against the peace and dignity of Canada no. 
body will maintain; but if they are hanged, 
what more severe punishment can be reserved 
for some of the prisoners yet to be tried, if 
found guilty of having actually shed blood? 
Many Canadians were killed in the defense of 
their: country against a barbarous invasion, 
Lynch end McMahon were not proved guilty 
of those homicides, and there is no probability 
whatever that the same retribution will be 
visited on them as on criminals—if any such 
be found among the prisoners—of a deeper 
dye. Wescarcely suppose either; that, like their 


js | ing and experience, so judiciously and gen- - . : 
Sivas vo 06 evtctieneneie$? them. It has also other | late compatriot, Smith O'Brien, they will deny 


special attractions, to which our readers are referred to 
the advertisement in another column, 








United States Intervention in Canada, 
Ir may dispel some of the clouds of de | 
Insion with which the leaders 
have either ignorantly or willfully yer 
the cause of the men now on trial in 


glorious opportuni 
Fenians | for earning the everlasting 


the right of the Crown to commute their sen- 
tence, and insist on being hanged that they may 
have the honors of martyrdom. But we sub- 
mit to the Fenian leaders, to Stephens, Roberts; 
and .Sweenéy, that there never‘was a more 


Pe 


to the Canadian Government, and vicariously 


if we try at the outset to state clearly the} suffer the punishments reserved for the un- 


true nature of the crime of whith they are 
accused. Among civilized nations private war 
is unknown, or inadmissible. War, under 
whatever sanction, involves the death or 
injury of men, and destructién of property. 
When undertaken by private individuals, that 
is, without the authority of any recygnized or 
responsible government, the injuries they 
inflict become crimes against society. What |. 
in public war is not only allowable, but confers 
a title-to glory and fame, is, in private war, 
whether carried on by one individual or many, 
murdef, arson, and pillage. What is heroism 
in one Cae is felony in the other. All whd 

in. the latter take their lives in their 
hands. By the common consent of mankind 
they are put outside the pale of the law, and 
cannot claint thé immunities and privileges 
grattted to those engagéd in legalized and 
therefore honograble warfare. 


seem to . 
that the fuct of the: having 
with some show of military 






before a civil court for trial for felony, @6em to 
have quite dispossesssd the ‘mine _of 
the ides they were ‘the 
sanction of some law, ¢ if 
anything could convince 

but wrong-hesded, Celtic popes of their 
error, it would be-the recent m of ths 


on the simple condition 
thatvall these shall be set free. Looking at it 
from the lowest pint of view, we wonder so 
obvious a mode of cheaply winning immense 
popularity “has not occurred to any of the 
leaders of the rival factions. Perhaps one is 
waiting for the other to leap into the gulf with 
him; and there is the further and very serious 


by Mr. Seward to assume in this matter of the 


‘Fenian prisotiets.in Canada is ‘so fast and 


reper  it_ is scarcely te criticise 
i elle as ie tems dinate 
9 , 
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President, in the case of Lynch and McMahon. 
The plea of Mr. Seward in their behalf is for 


in this State, our Government will use every 


the prisoners’ counsel has succeeded in post- ; 
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possible intercession to prevent any capital 
punishment being inflicted. But as the only 
possible object of such punishment would be 
to deter others from making such raids in 
future, nothing would more certainly make the 
British authorities shut, inexorably, the doors 
of mérey, than threats, and still more, pts 
to avenge the ill success of the first é ition 
by setting on foot a second. We have not an 
ardent admiration of the Canadians, but we 
are sure they are not a blood-thirsty race, any 
more than we are ourselves. We should wish 
them to do exactly as we should under similar 
circumstances, were such possible : strike hard 
and heavily against all invaders of our soil, 
especially such gangs as come to disiurb our 
peace under pretext of redressing quarrels 
three thongand miles away, with which we 
have nothing to do, and are not responsible 
for, either in the past or the future ; and after 
having once shown a plenitude of mercy to- 
ward the vanquished, let it be understood that 
on & second irruption we shall show none. 








Imperial Ingratitude. 

Tue rumors for some time floating through 
the European press of the mental aberration of 
the Princess Charlotte, wife of the so-called 
Emperor of Mexico, have been confirmed. She 
is in Miramar, the victim of great despondency 
and suspicion, and her medical attendants fear 
total and permanent insanity. The Princess 
seems to have been of a very ardent tempera- 
ment, and very ambitious. She entered into 
the Franco-Austrian adventure in Mexico with 
her whole heart, and contributed by every 
means in her power to make it successful. She 
made herself popular with all the Mexicans 
with whom she was thrown in contact, and 
gained the respect of the bitterest enemies of 
the bad cause of which her husband is the 
visible exponent. She visited the large cities 
and remoter provinces of Mexico, and by her 
liberality, condescension and good-nature, 
sought to attach them to the fortunes of her 
husband. Nothing that a woman could do to 
build up the empire was omitted by her ; and 
when the unsubstantial fabric shall crumble 
away, the dark page of its history will be 
relieved only by the paragraph which records 
the virtues, the devotion, and the heroism of 
the Princess Charlotte. 

It is well known that her visit to Europe, 
whence she will never return, was undertaken 
to obtain a prolongation of the French occupa- 
tion, and in some way replenish the empty 
treasury of Maximilian. In both objects she 
utterly failed—failed, it would seem, even in ob- 
taining that sympathy te which, as a woman, 
she was entitled.’ But she never abandoned her 
purpose or surrendered the object of her mis- 
sion. i" the money vaults of Europe 
tightly closed against her, she sought to sacri- 
fieé her own private fortune, amounting to 
‘ome five millions of dcllars, to the needs o' 
‘her husband, . 
The administrators of the will of the late 


their assent.” This refusal seems to have been 
regarded by her as cruel, and the heaviest of 
her misfortunes, and isolating herself from her 
relations, she shut herself up in Miramar, 

where her mind gave way under the pressure 
of her disappointments. 

The spectacle of this unhappy lady, the 
wreck of so much worth and nobility, 
must not be a pleasing one to the occupant of 
the Tuileries. The Princess Charlotte is 
unhappily only one of the victims to his nefa- 
rious plot against Republicanism in America, 
but she is perhaps the most obvious sufferer 
from his bad faith and ingratitude. To serve 
his own sinister purposes he drew her from 
her true and native sphere, within which there 
‘was ample scope for all her excellent qualities, 
and tempted her with a shadowy crown, excit- 
ing ambitions and hopes which, when it served 
his purpose, he coldly and cruelly crushed. 

To, the humiliations incident to the failure of 
his Mexican scheme, the French Emperor must 
add the consciousness of having betrayed the 
instruments of his policy.. Loving the credit 
for foresight and judgment, which he never 
deserved, he gains the detestation which 
attaches to perfidy, and which he has conspic- 
uouty earned. 








Impeachment. 

Tue dir is fall ofstrangerumors. Lately an 
unscrupulous reporter for the daily press 
started a report that the President was taking 
advice on a latent project for suppressing 
Congress. The public doubted but feared, 
the funds fell, and a general uneasiness en- 
sued, which required an express denial from 
the President to be quieted. On the other 


a hand, there are hints of impeachment of the 


President, and though, as in the previous case, 
the public doubts, it is by no means certain 
that impeachment may not be attempted. 
Sach being the case, let us see what impeach- 
ment is, and how conducted : 

*« Our proceedings, rules and practice in cases of im- 





hment are borrowed from the common law of Eng- 
find, exdepting eo far as they are aSected by the 


Belgian king, her father, however refused | 


——— 


Constitution or statutes of the United States, or of the 
several States. The Constitution of the United States 
declares (art. i. sec. 2) that the House of Representatives 
shall have the sole power of impeachment, and (art. {, 
seo. 3) that the Senate shall have the sole power to try aij 
im ments. By art. ii., sec. 4, the persons made 
‘totmpeachment are the President, Vive-President 
and all civil officers of the United States. The offenses 
for which a guilty person may b» impeached are (art. ii, 
ree) ‘treason, bribery and other high crimés and mis. 
de rs.’ Art. iii, sec. 8, declares that ‘ treason 
agiinst the United States shall consist only in levying war 
against them, or in adhering to their enemies, viving 
them aid and comfort.’ This would seem to be a precise 
definition of treason; but the House and Senate would 
still be free to determine what is meant by ‘bribery,’ 
and what offenses come within the words ‘other high 
crimes and misdemeanors.’ They would prob.bly be 
| pens but not governed, by the iules of the cominon 
w and the practice of the British Parliament. The 
method of procedure, both in the United States and in 
& State, is substantially as follows: A resolution is offered 
by some member of the House, charging the party to be 
impeached with his supposed offense, and either de. 
manding at once his impeachment, or, what is more 
common, provi for a commiitee of inquiry. If the 
resolution is passed by the House, and if a committee 
of ee be ordered who report adversely to the ac. 
and in favor of an impeachment, and their report 
is adopted, a committee (the same or another) is in. 
instructed to impeach the accused before the Senate, 
and demand that that body make due provision for the 
trial, and to info m the Senate that art:cles of impeach. 
ment will be prepared by the House and exhibited be. 
fore the Senate. The same or another committée ig 
intrusted to prepare articles of impeachmgnt, which, be- 
ing reported to the House an’ approved by them, are 
transmitted to the Senate by a committe’ who are ap- 
pointed to conduct the trial on the part of the House, 
and who are usually styled the managers of the impeach. 
ment. Due process summoning the accused (hen issues 
m the Senate, and is served by the sergeant-at-arms, 
and on the day therein appointed the Senate resolves 
itself into a court of impeachment, all the Senators bein; 
sworn to do justice according to the Constitution an 
the laws. The person thus impeached is then called 
upon to appear and answer. If he makes detault, the 
Senate proceeds ex parte. If he appears and denies the 
charges and puts himself on trial (and he may appear by 
attorney), an issue is formed, and a time is appointed 
for the trial, which thereafter proceeds according to law 
and usage, and muh in the same way as in common 
judic‘al trials, It any questions arise among the Senators 
—who now act as judges—they are considered with 
closed doors, and are decided by yeas and nays, and only 
the decision is madapublic. Art. i., sec. 2, of the Con- 
stitution of the United States provides that no person 
shall be convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds 
of the members,” 








Frank Lesiie, of New York, who first made 
illustrated journals pay, and whose publications 
are popular not only all over the Union, but in 
foreign countries, as telling and showing the cur- 
rent history of this nation, has been appointed 
one of the United States Commissioners to the 
Great Exhibition which. will be opened, at Paris, 
next May. From his practical knowledge of en- 
graving, printing and ‘publishing, Mr. Leslie is 
well qualified to assist in the consideraticn of 
every point connected with book and newspaper 
publication.— Philadelphia Press, 





Data resulting from censuses conducted by 
several of the States show that, notwitlistanding 
the ravages and losses of the war, the population 
of the country has been increasing at the rate of 
a million a year, or nearly four per cent. ‘The 
census of 1860 gave us 31,440,000 population ; that 
of 1870 will not fall short of 40,000,000. The facts 
more than justify the late prediction of the Em- 
peror Napoleon that “the United States may, 
within the next hundred years, number 100,000,000 
of population.” 

Apropos of this cheering evidence of growth 
and strength, we put on record the important 
fact, that the report of the revenues and expendi- 
tures of the Government, for the first quarter of 
the current year ending September 30th, shows a 
reduction of $82,000,000 in the public debt. This 
is at the rate of $328,000,000 per annum, which 
would liquidate the whole national debt in eight 
or ten years. Unfortunately, our gold interest 
bonds carry six per cent. interest ; but after 1870, 
four-fifths of the fumded debt, or as much thereof 
as may not then be extinguished, will be within 
the control of the Treasury, to be paid off in gold 
(or the interest reduced by consent of the holder) 
by the negotiation of new loans at a cheaper rate. 
This will facilitate the process of liquidation, by 
the amount of difference in interest. .The same 

fortitude, and self-sacrifice so wonder- 
fnlly exhibited throughont the war, will rid us of our 
gigantic debt, the burden of which is so rapidly 
growing less. 








TOWN COSSIP. 


A Press that we Cannot Stand Much 
Longer. 


Tue lamented Lincoln, in one of those 
weirdly-wise speeches of his, in the last days preceding 
the war, gave as a reason why the United States troops 
must pass through Baltimere, on their way to defend 
Washington, that “they must go through the city, be- 
cause there was no way of their going over it or under 
it.” For the time, apd in that instance, undoubtedly 
the droll Pres{dent was right; but we should be sorry 
to believe that other modes of going through the Ameri- 
ean cities would not some time be putin operation than 
those found on the surface level. We must be able to 
go “over” or “under” our cities, at no distant day, in 
spite of that diction; over them, as certain engineers 
have long ago suggested that we may goif we will, upon 
elevated railways; or under them, as the good people 
of London have been going for the last two years. All 
the larger American cities begin to fee) the unendurable 
pressure of local travel; but New York, first in nearly 
everything, creditable or the reverse, has the distinction 
of being the first to declare, as well as to feel, that some. 
thing must be done for the common relief, or her 
citizens must be smothered, like the princes in the 
Tower. 

Years ago it became evident that the omnibus cou) 
no longer pretend to accommodate the local travel of 
New York, and that some mode of conveyance was in- 
dispensably necessary, by which more people could be 
afforded transit without any considerable increase in 
the number of vehicles in use. The strvet-car was the 
resource, and for the time seemed quite sufficient, 
But times have changed; population and the tendency 
to up-town living have changed with them, and quite as 
notable a change has occurred in the street-cars them- 
selves. ‘They used to be reasonably clean; not crowded 
beyond enduramee, even when crowded by extra. 





ordinary occasions; and displaying all possible 
spirit of accommodation in their construction and mode 
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of ronning. Now, those that are not filthy are the ex 
ceptions, Or belonging to lines so newly started that the 
cars have not had time to acoumulate foulness; now, 


the crowded car is the rule upon every line, so that the } 


bility of sitting, or even standing at vase, is re- 
asa lucky accident; now, if there is any arrange- 

ment by which the majority of clients can be newly 
aiscommoded, there seems a disposition on the part of 
the companies to adopt it at once; and now, if there is 
sny pretext by which the body of patrons can be un- 
plushinyly swindled to add to the overflowing revenues 
ofany company,4hat pretext is readily seized. Scarcely 
p railroad in NeW York but supplies illustrations of both 
the two first propositions ; not one but can also illustrate 
the second; ® recent change on one of the ptincipal 
yines (the Third avenue), by which every through pas- 
penger is made to shift cars at the depot, and crowd, 
trouble and ill-temper inducing “(confusion worse 
confounded,” will do very well as a specimen of the 
third; and with the exception of a single line (the Grand 
street and Jersey City ) which a few days ago had 
the decency to withdraw the combination against 
jsw, and hoist the reasonable placard, “Fare only five 
cents !’” all the New York lines have stuck to swindling 
every passenger out of seven-eighths of s cent for 
passage, with an energy worthy of a very much better 


“prrect-car twenaihon any of the leading New York lines 
{s becoming, candidly and soberly, unendurable—leav- 
ing out any thought of the unaccommodating and swin- 
dling propensities of the companies. To adopt a sugges- 
tive phrase more forcible than polite, ‘‘ We can’t stand 
the press!” Not one mian or family in fifty possesses a 
private carriage, while forty-nine out of the fifty 


po cab system, the omnibuses 
remainder following only a few narrow 


sccommodations (or disaccomm: 
really piliable, We, and our families 
wedged into the dirty cars like billets 
like berrings in a box, jolted about like calves 
sisughter-house in the “bad old days,” 
Bergh and his associates got up the Society 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
abused, and generally 

possibility of téleration is found in the 
have “‘ Hobson’s choice,” this or nothing—that we can 
ride in that miserable way, or walk through mad, rain, 
or blazing heat, however tired and desirous of convey- 
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ance. 

Something must be done,-and done at once. The 
population of New York must be thinned by s pruden-. 
tial St. Bartholomew, or up town must be deserted, or 


something is to be done—there are plenty of suggestions 
from all quarters; what we need is action. Over the 
city, by elevated railway or by balloon; under the dity 
by tunnel, or even through the sewers (which would 
pot be much more noisome than some of the present 
lines); around the city, by boats or bordering roads— 
anything under heaven to relieve us from the present 
miserable necessities. Foreign nations would not look 
pleasantly upon the intelligence that the good people of 
New York had revolted, strung up all the conveyance- 
managers to the lethp-posts, and taken street travel 
into their own hands; or that they had individually an@ 
collectively committed hari-kari, in sheer despair of 
ever being able to get anywhere without the abject 
suffering of allthe senses. And yet something like this, 
or worse, is coming, if relief does not come first and 
forestall the necessity. To end where we begun—we 
«can’t stand the press,” which is not only that “ press ”’ 
signifying a pressure of body, but that other press em- 
bodied in and forming part of the unpleasant word— 
oppression. 
Off for Paris Already. 


That there would be a sort of general exodus of the 
wealthy pl kers for Paris in the spring, to 
attend the oheat French Exposition, was a fact to which 
we have before adverted, and which every one knew 
who thought upon the subject at all. But none of us 
had any idea how early the exodus was to commence. 
It has already commenced, very generally and vigor- 
ously. The steamships leaving New York for the 
English and French ports, ordinarily, at this time of the 

ear, going out with very scant passenger-lists, are 
Ciciasing to have almost as full fares as those of the 
early summer ; and the new year will see many hun- 


dreds of our “ first citizens,” their wives and daugh- 
which kept them at home last 
Paris or Italy, and pre what one of the Ny 
couversationists of the last half-century used to call 
event of, May. —— 
this is quite as well, for American reputation ab: : 
as the already-traveled may be able, before the 
of touring that would otherwise distract their attention 
in the midst of the Parisian festivities ; while of the 
untraveled, some at least will be able in the mterven- 
the li and somewhat less verdant as to 
Another 
hteg any more : enough of 
to leave comfortable steamship accommodations for 
the remainder, and prevent the necessity, about April 
pda a of putting on so many extra to accom- 
the 


ters, relieved from the terrors of the " 
, win at 

“a good ready” for the 
of the Exposition, to do up some little odds and ends 
ing time to render themselves less helpless in regard to 
those who intend to go may have made their way over, 

v 

rush, utterly unfit for such service, and likely 


to inaugurate the Exposition with a few sea-catas- 
trophes. Decidedly, as ali things at t promise, 
American industry, in the of useful and 


labor-sa ~~ —y — will be well 
represented in the gathering le ties 
from all nations; and quite as ° ic 
early starts thus exhibited as an index, we shal! not be 
behind in showing what foreigners may quite as much 
care to see on the occasion—a representa- 
tion of those “fair women and brave men” whom 
America manufactures quite as notably as sewing- 
machines and combination-mowers, 

It is a pleasant thing, by the way, to know that during 
the great Paris gathering, the United States will be re- 


presented, officially and the highest tative 
station—that of ster Plenipotentiary at the French 
Court—by an eens of such — tation, a 
man of such acknowledged probi character, 
and 3 gentleman of such with ail the nobler 


amenities of society, as General John A. Dix, who 
unconsciously conferred a favor on the whole nation by 
failing to take in the struggle of a 
single State, and thus in line to serve it in 
that wider and more @ — That Ameri 
interests at the Exposition will be well looked after 
the extensive and liberally-appointed commission who 
enter upon their duties abroad in spring there is 
doubt whatever; and it is certainly beyond perad 
ture that the broader and more peculiarly 
interests will suffer no neglect in the hands of 
patriot, soldier, statesman and 

fleman who follows Messrs. Dayton an Bigelo 
the Legation of the Champs The _ 
the Minister and his Secretary of Legation, it 
noted, are among these who are “ off for Paris 

and the Minister himself will follow at the ve: 
or possible—perhaps by the beginning 


* Old St. Paul’s.” 


When the Londoners use these words, they seem -to 
@ean something, for three hundred years have 
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Maggie Mitchell 
engagement with “Little Barefoot,” 
on Saturday evening, the 3d, and Mr. Charles Dillon 
opened on Monday evening, the 5th, with ‘ Kin 
Lear,” about which some remarks more at length 
be made next week, giving the ‘‘how and why” of its 

* At the Winter Garden Mrs. D. 
P. Bowers changed her performance on Monday even- 
ing, the Sth, to another s called 3; Or, 
Love’s Masquerade,” about which, too, something more 
in our next. * * * At Niblo’s the “ Black 
ap’ mtly without end, as without beginning. 
At um ’s the “Sea of Ice’’ continuing, and 
continuing successful. 








FINE ARTS. 


JupernG from preparations already made at 
the several public galleries, the approaching winter is 
likely to be a lively one for connoisseurs in art, 
Goupil’s is now open with a varied and interesting 
coliection of pictures from the cards of well-known 
European artists, chiefly of the French school. A large 
Scriptural subject, by H. Merle, with fine, hazy atmo. 
spheric effects, is a good example of the severer style of 
that master, thouzh we must confess to a more satis- 
factory remembrance of him in some of his smal! 
genre pieces, such as the charming interior, with 
figures, in Mr. Aspinwall’s gallery. A new example of 
Gérome is also to be seen at Goupil’s, “An Assyrian 
Shepherd.” The scene is a sandy waste, across which 
a figure in wild attire is riding, mounted upon a noble 
horse, and followed by a closely-packed herd of goats 
and camels; the whole being seen through a lurid effect 
of flying sand. This picture is of a cold, purply tone, 
and is not in Gérome’s best vein. “The Last Walk,’ 
by Tissot, is a pre-Raphaelite picture, quaint in concep” 
tion, and, although imbued with the affectations of the 
school, an able rendering of a quaint and singular con- 
ception. It is, apparently, a passege trom the ead story 
of Faust and Marguerite, both of whom figure at the 
head of a sort of family procession of odd characters 
wending along the road. There is a fine color in this 
picture, but a decided lack of the ars est celare artem in 
the precise rendering of the stone walls that border the 
road. Remembering Tissot’s ‘‘ Duel,” exhibited in the 
Gambart collection last winter, we cannot think that 
this larger picture of the artist’s is a step in advance. 
There is here a clever little picture, by Paul Soyer, of 
an old man sitting by a fire, stirring a pot, while a 
couple of pet rabbits are nibbling at the shreds that 
fall from the lap of a little girl, engaged in scraping 
carrots. J Peyrol Bonheur—a sister of the 
Chevalier Rosa—has here a small, clever picture of a 
ewe and a couple of lambs, lying out on a m 

It is worth half a dozen of the best wool 
pictures ever | oy by Verboéckhoven. H. F. Gude's 
pictures are five in number in this collection. The 
most characteristic among them, perhaps, is one of 
fishermen in boats, drawing their nets, a composition 

with a certain wild, poctical sentiment in 
h this artist loves to indulge. There is a crisp, 

y picture here by Isabey, a sea-piece, with a wrecked 
ship, painted with great power of detail. Numerous 
other pictures by Seignac, Chavet, Cstan, Compte-Calix, 
and other artists of note, are also to be seen in the 
Goupil collection. 

On the other side of Broadway, where the ot 
fashion are thickest, Schauss has set out a new and at- 
tractive display of art-treasures, The Dusseldorf school 
is here represented by H. Salentin and 8. Jacobsen. The 
former has a strong of a young woman, with an 
infant in her arms,standing by s stone font ; and another 


ictar »of his a holding twin babies, 
The « ion of infantile hel on the faces of 
the li ones being funny as well as truthful. The 
landscapes of Jacobsen are snow pieces, not desti- 
tute of the dreary sentiment of the season, but marred 


a blackness in the shadows fatai to the transparent 
tofsnow. The “ Joyful Trooper” of Meissonier 
has all the exquisite finish and wealth of detail peculiar 
to that master of miniature painting in oil. No photo 











yWORDS FROM A SORE HEART. 


Tue following letter from one of the be- 
reaved by the Evening Star calamity explains itself 
‘and the feeling under which it was written. It is 


recognize how “distinguished” every lost one may 
have been to those left behind; and when the writer of 
the letter understands that the person who penned the 
paragraph complained of had three dear and lamented 
Sriends on board the ill-fated steamship, whom he, never- 
theless, was obliged to rank with the undistinguished, the 
inoffensive sense of the word, as used, will be even bet- 
ter appreciated by her: 


New Orgixeans, La., October 248h, 1866. 
Publisher of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper : 





long time. In looking over the last, where this sad 
calamity of the Evening Si fe apehes SSS 
a heart—tor 


were 
e dark waters of death to the bar of the 


compere 

Pay tg it was 
ald tell f { these suffering an tae 
co you of one of these ones, whose 
life has been, eince he up to manhood, nearly one 
train of disappointmen’ Poverty, disease, pain, care, 
toil—in all he was the tender husband, the kind friend, 
the ready reliever of the poor and afflicted, the cheerful, 
enerous giver out of the few means at his command. 
could tell you of his gratitude to God when he was 
restored, after long sickness, to health, and after 7 
a struggle, working his way to an honorable independ- 
ence. I could tell you of many a good deed done to the 
old and feeble, and those who had no one to care for 
them. ‘I must do all the good I can,” was his con- 
stant saying; but it is now over. True, as this world 
goes, he had no rank; he was, I may say, one of “ na- 
ture’s noblemen,” and had it pleased to have en- 
trusted him with wealth, he would have caused the 
hearts of the r and friendless to ya if man did 
not, perhaps looked on him as “ nguished ;”” by 
walking in His ways and honoring His precepts, we are 
told “the memory of the just is blest;” and many here 
mourn for him, and his broken-hearted wife in her soli- 
tary and darkened home sits hoping and waiting in 
vain for the step of him whocomes not. That is one of 
the ngers of the ill-fated ship. And others could, 
T have no doubt, tell many a tale of their loved 


ordeal as they had to pass through to to speak 
Siedly and aelingty Sr the ene ot beth cutioere cna 


survivors, 





J. Towzna. 
EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 
— For the fifty-four ca to be filled in the 


ptaincies 
United States Regular Army, there are said to have been 
no less than ten thousand two bundred applications on 
file in the War Department, 


— Rumor has it that Mrs. Hooper sacrifices the 
income on $100,000, in order to become Mrs. Senator 
| CharlesSumner. What is money, however, when both 
| love and celebrity are to be conciliated ? 


| ——— The Illinois girl who lately lost her speech, 
| except retaining the power to whisper, has had iorty 
| Offers of marriage—of course from people who expected 
| to gabble all the while themselves, and were therefore 
intolerant of any one else saying a word aloud. Very 
sensibly, the girl has refused them all, waiting for some 
deaf and dumb applicant to offer himself. 


—— The United States have two hundred times the 
amount of coal that Great Britain has—that country not 
long ago considered the coal-field of the world! 


— Minnesota raises sixteen million bushels of 
wheat this year. 


— The highest salary paid to any man in New 
England is said to be received by the agent of @ woolen 
husetts—fi ch i dollars. 





mill in Mas fifteen t 
lowest is believed to be that of a Methodist er, 
who stated at 9 late convention in Boston that his salary 
for panes last year was a new hat ands bushel of 
apples. 


—— At the recent sale of the pews in the new and 
magnificent Hebrew Temple in Cincinnati, the price af 
$1,000 was put on first-class seats and $500 an the 
second. Upon these enormous sums premiums were 
bid, ranging as high as $3,500, A sum amounting to 
nearly $500,000 was realized from the sale. This is prob- 
ably the most liberal renting ever made in the history 
of edifices for Divine worship in this or any other 
country. 

— The “ freedmen” are looking up, whether thanks 
to the President, or in spite of him. One negro has 
ust been admitted to the phia bar, and a second 

ag been put in nomination for the Massachusetts 
Legislature in Boston. 

— A prisoner in the Baffalo jail let himself down 
into the vault of the prison and, as appeared from sub- 
sequent examination, entered the sewer, which is only 


sixteen inch h to It is 
piece & ea equare, hoping escape, supposed 








the south-west they fiy with it When from 
any other direction they alight and cover the ground in 
te the depth of an iuch. 


—A t, wri from San Francisco, 
furnishes an incident, so horrible in ite details that the 


; loes to the State over $465, 


— The Norfolk ) Old Dominion, has 
: “@outhern ladies do not talk to 
eee oe Sener years. What does it 


eR it is the result of a 
solemn'‘ty that has, in the last few of 
events, crept over the world. is not 
Men and women look now more in 


, P 
before a court that he took 529,834 pills, being at an 
average of twenty-nine per diem. But he began with a 
moderate appetite, which inc to that extent that 


different mixtures. All this was supplied to him by one 
apothecary, whose bill, when presented in court, took 
up fifty-five closely written columns, 
village of 


— An odd discovery was made in ea 
Bonsai], near Bath, England, not long ago. 6 boarded 
| a of ie room on = ay may waged of a house in the 
pper Town was taken up for the purpoge of being re- 
placed by a new one, wheh the centre beam ons tint 
to be resting on twenty-nine horses’ skulls! The 
lower jaws were all gone, having been detached, prob- 
ably, for the purpose of allowing them to rest more 
solidly, or otherwise having decayed away. There isa 
tradition in the village that a battle was once fought on 
Bonsall Moor, and it is inferred that these remains were 
obtained from thence. 


—— A Frenchwoman, at Caen, in Normandy, ome 

frightened by a negro, has given birth to a girl ha 

——— = art of the face is black, and 
e other w , yet the is said to be v 

and in good health woe 


—— Two French bishops and seven priests ha 
cently been massacred in China. - — 


— Mr. Sala, writing from Vienna, thus describes a 
shocking incident: ‘ Alongside of that prodigious new 
house they are building in the Ki nthnerstrasse, 
& new sewer is being excayated. Peeping into a huge 
trench lately, I counted «a hundred and fifty women at 
work there—dreadful creatures, who had ‘ost all the 
softness and suppleness of their sex, were coarse of fea- 
ture and mu of arm, and plied the pick and shovel, 
and nyo by ebout with a will, and shouted to each 
other in tone and with unoouth gesture. Clad 
in unwomanly gear, slouched hats tied on their heads, 
their arms and necks bare, their skirts little better than 
aprons, their |} eased in huge bucket books, their 
features worn, wed, and begrimed, these poor 
creatures filled me with a sickening horror.” 


——-~ A curious book has just been published at Paria, 
in which, under the title “ Marifeste du Magnetisme 
du Globe et de l'Humanite,” the anthor, Captain Bruck, 
endeavors to prove that the destiny of the human race 
is influenced by the earth’s magnetism, In like man- 
ner as the zodiacal light, shooting--tars and other natu- 
ral phenomena are referable to an effect of etism, 
80 are great events in the history of nations of indi- 
viduals. For example, the 9th of November is the day 
of least magnetic circulation, and of least physical and 
moral energy; while the 224 ef June is the day of the 
most circulation and energy, The 18th Brumaire (No- 
vember 9th), was @ memorable day in the life of the 
First Consyi—the 224 of June saw the finish of the 
Empire. en, again, it is to magnetism that several 

moral movements are due—-Teutonism in Prussia, 
canism in England, Galicanism in France, and 
Olicism in the Papal States. Moral philosophers 
will, perhaps, be amused at this mode of treating their 
special subject—whether science will be benefited there- 
hy, is another question. Ca)tain Bruck states that he; 
is prepared for clamor and to be treated as a dreamer 


—— In Switzerland the season has been most unsatis 
factory both for tourists and hotel-reepers among the 
Alps, The war at first kept many persons at home, and 
when that was finished, the increasing stream of to.irista 
met with such a counter-current of rain, that many re~ 
turned, or diverged ip search of less pluvious latitades 








Frank Leste, our popular and enterprising 
publisher, has been selected by President "Jounens 
to serve as Commissioner for the American Lepart- 
ment at the forthcoming Paris Exhibition of Industry, 
We congratulate Mr. Leslie on his appointment and tlie 
good time he will be certain to have in Paris next 
spring. Also our American exhibitors, on their having 
80 good a representative and judge of arti@tic American 
industry,.-New York Citisen. 


CoMMISIONER TO THE Frencn Exrosrrion.— 
The appointment of Frank Leslie, Esq., © the pst of 
National Commissioner tu the French Expcsition, is » 
compliment bestowed wu & gentleman of enterprise 
and industry. For many years Mr. Leslie has labured 
hard, and we are happy to say successfully, in the pro- 
duction of illustrated newspapers, and his taste and 





eral kn 
= - owledge admirably qualify him for the post.— 
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JHE MISS COORRS 
MISSES COOKE’S SCHOOL-ROOM, {=e high bluff overlooking the James River, at the 


extreme southern part of the city of Richmond. The 
Chimborazo Hospital, Richmond, Va | wicie of the buildings of this hospital were assigned 


One of our illustrations last week showed an | for the reception of colored refugees after the evacua- 
office of the Freedman’s Bureau, at Richmond. This | tion of the city by the Confederates; and this school, 
week, as a continuation of the interesting ‘series, we | founded under the auspices of the National Freedmen’s 
give a picture of the school-room for the freed children | Relief Association, tells its own story in the order pre- 
of larger and smaller growth) at Chimborazo Hospital, vailing, and the promise which it gives of permanent 
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‘LADY AUDLEY,” 


AND GREAT REPRPSENTATIVE OF 


MRA, D, P, BOWERS, THE POPULAR ACTRESS, 


BOHOVUL HOU, Feb aid EBeosad, Kl'HMOND, 
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benefit to fhat colored race which could not have been 
so long kept in slavery if it had not likewise been kept 
in ignorance, 


MRS. D. P. BOWERS AND “LADY 
AUDLEY’S SECRET.” 


Ir was a remark of an. acute critic, many 
years ago, that ‘‘ scarcely an artiste could be found on 
any stage incapable of playing some part with rare 
perfection, if only the artiste or his friends could be in- 
duced to understand what was the peculiar part;”” and 
many instance:, on both the American and the foreign 
stage, illustrate the truth of the statement. When Mr. 
Sothern, a pleasant actor, but by no means a great one 
in other lines, picked up Lord Dundreary, be found the 
prize of his life. Mr. Owens, 2 more uniformly excel- 
lent actor, but never before within the reach of the 
celebrity which was his due, found a correspondingly 
excellent chance in Solon Shingle; and Mr. John 8. 
Clarke discovered his measure almost equally well as 
Major Wellington de Boots; just as Mr. Jefferson had 
done as Asa Trenchard. Miss Jean Margaret Daven- 
port struck a corresponding “ placer” in fame if not in 
wealth as Peg Woffington; Mr. Chanfrau found it in the 
Mose characters; Mr. Biake had it (among other excel- 
lencies) as Jesse Rural; Mr. Couldock struck it as Abel 
Murcott; perhaps Mr. Davidge rivaled either as Solomon 
Probity. The most notable instance, after all, pre- 
vious to the success of the subject of this sketch, was 
Miss Maggie Mitchell’s Fanchon—not only alone, but 
pevens approach. To this same class of peculiar ezxcel- 

toward which all others may gaze in ir, 
ie mk the Lady Audley of Mrs. Bowers, in John 
Brougham’ 8 play from Miss Braddon’s “‘ Lady Audley’s 
Secret.”” The character of the subtle, handsome, ver- 
| satile, bewitching “diamcnd woman,” without one 
| particle of heart, but with a world of simulated caress- 
ing fondness to atone for the lack, is hers, hers alone, 
and no other person can hope to a approach it. She may 
lay it when and where she will, and it will always 
Sw, from the subtle reality of the personation. Else- 
where we give an excellent portrait of the lady (a highly 
leasing general actress in all appropriate lines, and 
Tevsrveliy popular)—a face worth studying, though 
even better on the stage than pictorially. 











| THE MOZIER STATUES. 


Mr. Mozrmr, the distinguished American 
| sculptor, resident of Rome, and so well and favorably 
| known by American travelers, has just placed on exhi- 
bition seven of his splendid statues in marble, at the 
Gallery of the Tenth Street Studio Buildings. It is vegy 
| seldom that we have an opportunity to see such a col- 
| lection of rare works. They were all modeled and done 
in marble at Rome. Mr. Mozier is now on a visit to 
the land of his birth, and brings the marbles with him, 
at the urgent request of a large number of Americans 
who had been at his studio in Italy. 

The most important work in the collection is called: 
THe RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL Son. 
| Itis an illustration of the following familiar passage: 
| ** And he arose and came unto his father. But when 


he was a great way off, his father saw him and had com- 
passion and ran and fell on his neck and kissed him.” 


The figures are life-size: the returned prodigal has 
flung himself into the arms of his father. The old man 
holds him tenderly to Lis bosom and bends over to kiss 

him on the cheek. The figure of the father represents 
| one of those grand old patriarchs described by the 
Bards of the Bible; compassion, paternal [affection and 
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forgiveness are depicted in every feature of the face: on 
his head he weds an Hebraic turban; the drapery is 
grand, and mitst have cost the artist months of study 
and labor; the whole figure is full of power; every part 
thereof having been carefully considered. The figure 
of the son is that of a youth from eigh to twenty 
years of age; his attenuated form shows fhe privations 
he has undergone ; famished, weary and exhausted, he 
returns; all is rendered by a master-hand. It is in 
the face, however, that we discover the triumph of the 
artist. As the penitent youth reclines his head on his 
father’s bosom and looks up, a calm smile overspreads 
his care-worn face. Seeing the forgiveness of his father, 
gratitude wella up from his heart and wreaths his 
features with the utmost tenderness. Any one who can 
look on this great group, unmoved by either com- 
passion or pity, must have a heart as hard and cold as 
granite. 


We have never seen any modern group that so com- 
pletely iliustrated the uses and beauty of the sublime 
art of sculpture. It is a poem, a moral lesson, and an 
imperishable illustration of one of the most beautiful 
and touching scenes in the sacred Scriptures. 

The next figure that attracted our attention was 


Unprve Ristnc VAILED FROM THE CASTLE WELL. 


This is a most beautiful figure; it is fully draped, 
with the face averted, and most ingeniously vailed, 2« 
if to prevent recognition. She stands on the water in a 
very graceful attitude, with one hand ovér her head, hoki 





FRANK PIGEON, OF THE ECKFORD B. 3, CLUB, 
BROOKLYN, E. D. 


ing up the vail, which is exquisitely managed. Her 
lithe and agile form shows through the airy folds ot 
the drapery, giving the impression of a lovely molded 


creature. Whoever may be fortunate to get this statae 
will hav: one worthy of any collection in the country 
It is life 
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JL PENSEROSO, 


The third figure is 
JEPHTHAH’S DAUGHTER. 


She holds in her left hand the old historic timbrel of 
thejlsraelites, and looks pensively to the ground; the | 
head and face resemble those fair daughters of Judah | 
—the very personification of faithfulness, constancy and | 
affection. The figure is finely draped and its pose is 
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JOBEPH 


stand, teaching and impressing the same divine princi- 
ple, mutely, eloquently, for all time. Such are the 
uses of scufpture ; grand and matchless art! 
THe PERI; on, EDEN REGAINED. 
This statue is about the height of the “‘ Venus de 
Medicis’’—perfectly nude, with wings. In her left hand 
she holds one of 





“the starry bowls 

That lie around that lucid lake : 

Upon whose banks admitted souls 

Their first sweet draught of glory take!’’ 


She seems to be the embodiment of one of those 
beautiful creations of Tom Moore, with the attributes 








UNDINE. 


most admirable. With becoming meekness and resigna- 
tion, she awaits the decision of her father. There is a 
beautiful sentiment in this statue—that of patient sub-— 
mission to the will of her parent, which in these 
degenerate days must always be pleasant to look : 
npon, Though this figure may exist for centuries, 
even when the brain that conceived it and the hand that 
fashioned shall have returned to dust, still it will , 





POCAHONTAS, : i 





of the angel—yet human. In her right hand shine the 
crystal tears of the penitent sinner, and she exclaims, 


gifts most dear to angel eyes— 


THE BEIUBN OF THE PRODIGAL 





as she confidently presents at the eterna! gate those | 





MOZIER. 


** Joy, joy, torever! My task is done; 
The gates are passed, and heaven is won,”’ 

This statue was ordered, and is now the property of 
Mrs, Acklen, of Nashville, Tenn. We have no doubt 
but that the artist will receive many orders to repeat 
this fine work. 

IL PENSEROSO 


is a female figure, tastefully and artistically draped, 
life size, and was taken from the following lines of John 
Milton: 
‘‘ Hail! thou goddess, sage and holy 
Hail, divinest melancholy ! 
* ad * oe a 





With even step and musing gait, 
And looks commercing with the skies 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes: 
There held in holy passion still, 
Forget thyself to marble——.” 


SON—MABBLE GROUP—LIFE SIZE, 








JEPHTHAH'S DAUGHTER. 


The chief merit of this statue is Hs thoughtful repuse. 
It isa thinking being, pulsating with life, amd we feel, 
in looking upon it, that we are in the presence of @ living 
mortal. . 

Mr. Mozier has displayed great power and knowledge 


| in the management of the draperies of this superb 





statue. Itis a universal favorite. 
The other two figures, 


Poc4HnontTas and the WEepT OF WISH-TON- WISH, 





PE&L 


| are of a different kind of composition, and we shall take 


occasion to notice them at another time. 
Mr. Mozier’s powers ae an artist are fully established ; 


| had they not been, however, his chef d’a@uvre, the RE- 


TURN OF THE PropiGaL Son, is enough to give him a 
seat in the Pantheon of fame. 

We extend to him a most cordial welcome on his 
return to his native land, and bespeak for him the cun- 
sidoration and reward his great genius so richly de- 
serves. 








WEFT OF WISH-TON-WISH. 
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GEM FORMS OF THE LAN- 


GUAGE. 
THE SONG OF THE NORTH. 
“Miss LIZZIE DOTEN. 
“* Away, away,” cried the stout Sir John, 
* While the blossoms are 01 the trees ; 


For the summer is short, and the time speeds on, 


As we sail for the Northern Seas. 

Ho! ga'lant Crozier and brave Fitz-James, 
We will startle the world, I trow, 

When we find a way through the Northern Seas, 
That never was found till now! 

A stout good ship is the Erebus, 
As ever unfurled a sail ; 

And the Terror will match with as brave a one 
As ever outrode a gale.” 


Bo they bade farewell to their pleasant homes, 
To the hilis and valleys 

With three hearty cheets for their native isle, 
And three for the English Queen. 

They sped away beyond cape and bay, 
Where the day and night are one— 

Where the hissing light in the heavens grew bright, 
And flamed like a midnight sun. 

There was naught below save the hills of snow, 
That stretched to the icy Pole, 

And the Esquimaux, in his strange canoe, 
Was the only living soul. 


Along the coast, like « giant host, 
The glittering teebe:gs frowned ; 

Or they met on the main, like a battle plain, 
And crashed with a fearful sound. 

The seal and bear, with a curious stare, 
Loaked down from the frozen heights, 

And the stars in the skies, with great wild eyes, 
Peered out from the Northern Lights. 

The gallant Crozier and the brave Fitz-James, 
And even the stout Sir John, 

Felt « doubt like a chill through their warm hearts 


thrill, 
As they urged the good ships on, 


They sped them away, beyond cape and bay, 
Where even the tear-drops freeze ; 

Bat no way was found, by strait or sound, 
To sail through the Northern Seas. 

They sped them away, beyond cape and bay, 
And they sought, but they sought in vain ; 

For no way was found through the ice around 
To return to their homes again. 

But the wild waves rose, and the waters froze, 
Till they closed like a prison wall : 

And the igebergs stood, in the silent flood, 
Like jailers, grim and tall! 

O God! O God! it was hard to die 
In that prison-house of ise ; 

For what was fame or a mighty name, 
When life was the fearful price ? 


The gallant Crozier and the brave Fitz-James, 
And even the stout Sir John, 

Had a secret dread, and their hopes all fled, 
As the weeks and months passed on, 

Then the Ice-Kiag came, with his eyes of flame, 
And looked on the fated crew ; 

His chilling breath was as cold as death, 
And it pierced their warm hearts through : 

A heavy sleep that was dark and deep, 
Came over their weary eyes ; 

And they dreamed strange dreams of the hills 

and streams, 

And the biue of their native skies. 


The Christmas chimes of the good old times 
Were heard in each dying ear, 

And the pattering feet and the voices sweet 
Of their wives and children dear ; 

But it faded away—away—away— 
Like a sound on a distant shore, 

And deeper and deeper came the sleep, 
Till they slept to wake no more. 

Oh, the sailor’s wife and the sailor’s child, 
They weep, and watch, and pray, 

And the Lady Jane, she will hope in vain, 
As the long years pass away. 

The gallant Crozier and the brave Fitz-James, 
And the good Sir John have found 

An open way to a quiet bay, 
And a port where all are bound. 

Let the waters roar on the ice-bound shore 
That circles the frozen Pole ; 

But there is no sleep and no grave so deep 
That can hold the human soul. 





‘ LADY. INEZ; 


OR, THE 


PASSION FLOWER. 


AN AMERICAN ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER IX.—-THE DRAWING LESSON. 


Axovr an hour after that when the two cavaliers 
met on a vast plain some fifty miles from Mexico, 
and as the sun was eetting,*one of the Vailed 
Brethren might have been seen going in the direc- 
tion taken by the Lady Passion-Flower upon her 
return home from church. 

Apparently, if judgment were taken on his walk, 
he was a man long past the spring time of Lis 
life ; but his walk only was the evidence by which 
he could be judged, for the reader will recall that 
the Vailed Brethren when performing the offices 
to which they were devoted went about with a 
covered face. 

The appearance of these brethren was suffi- 
ciently ghastly. The body was enclosed in a long 
black robe, which fell trom the neck to the feet, 
and even covered them. A kind of hood hid the 
whole of the head, there being cut in front a 
couple of round holes to admit of the prisoner 
using his eyes. The hood was loose in front, and 
fell in folds over the mouth. This‘hood, it must 


be understood, wae of crape, and therefore very 


| light; but in a hot country such as Mexico, this 
costume—which is no longer worn, for during 

_ Tecent French occupation the brethren wéte sup- 

| Pressed, on the plea that they were tinfieéessary 

to this century—this costume was exceedingly 

| fatiuing, for it impeded perspiration, But the 
brethren religiously adhered to it,-and never 
made any effort to change it. This uniform com- 
pletely effected the concealment of the brother, 

| and with his concealment hid his charity. 

To return to the evening in question, when one 
of the Vailed Brethren was seen to move ih the 

direction taken by Lady Passion-Flower, as she 

turned homeward after prayer time. 

Several saluted him as he passed with a respect 
which was almost reverential. Most men lifted 
their hate as he moved, and the women stooped 
their heads and crossed themselves. 

He returned the salute in most cases, of course 
uttered no word, and continued sileutly on hie 
way. 


h m ik, and toward 
au city he went, from it, 0 


Suddenly there was a whistle, 

The Vailed Brother S sf behind | the 
house, and had he been followed, the spy would 
have learnt that the apparently old, decrepit, 
vailed man had disappeared. 

Within the villa, as the lady heard the whistle, 
she let fall the painting-brush she was holding, 
and started to her feet. 

She took no heed of the painting that was now 
completely destroyed by the-fall of the brush. 

She was alone, and she trembled, 

She ran to @ certain panel in the room, 
waited a few anxious seconds, . 

** His footsteps,” she cried. 

And as she spoke the panel moved. 

“Carlos,” she cried. 

And eagerly cast herself into the arms of a 
man—young—who entered as she spoke. 

** At last you have come ?’ 

‘Inez, I hive only been in Mexico six hours, 
and I have ridden hard to reach the city. How 
beautiful you are!” 

“You look as though success was with you.” 

‘It is; I am convinced success is mine.” 

“But remember how great is the danger you 
run.” 

‘*T know it, and seek it.” ‘‘ And are you still as 
much shut away from the world as ever ?” 

“Yes—and solitary, my Carlos, I must re- 
main.” 

** Does he still live ?” 

‘* Yes, because the intimation that he no longer 
exists has never been given to me.” 

‘Then we must wait. You are determined to 
remain in Mexico ?” 

‘Yes, it is most needful that I should remain 
here.” 

** Have you any news for me?” 

‘*No, dear Carlos, except that danger is as near 
all of us as it well can be.” 

“Do you know from what quarter?” 

“No; there seems to be a mysterious enemy 
who never gives me any peace.” 

“Strange. His friend, think you?” 

“I hardly know what to think. But, on the 
other hand, I should inform you that I appear to 
have a mysterious friend.” 

** And who is he?” 

‘“* That is equally a mystery.” 

‘In what way have you learnt the existence of 
both?” 

“*T will tell you—-ha, the duenna.” 

They had seated themselves on a sofa, he with 
an arm about her waist, she with an arm round 
his neck. 

But at these words—‘“‘the duenna”—they sepa- 
rated, almost guiltily, and when the aged woman 
entered she found the gentleman seated at the 
table, painting, and Inez bringing him one of th 
two specimens of her art. : 
** Monsignor,” she said, in alarm. 

‘Yes, 1 am once more in Mexico,” he replied, 
laughingly. 

** Were you seen to enter the house?” 

“ No.” 

“ Heaven be praised.” 

**Do you remain here, monsignor ?” 

**No, dame.” 

** How do you purpose leaving the house ?” she 
asked, with evident alarm expressed upon her 
face. ; 


** As I came.” 

** And how was that ?” 

* That is my secret.” 

Inez laughed, but the duenna was evidently 
suffering from great mental disturbance. 

The néw-comer saw this, and turning to the 
aging woman, he laid his hand upon her shoulder 
and said: 


my father’s son, and know danger from safety by 
merely being near it.” 

And again he laughed. 

By the way, have we said that he was 
singularly like Don Gracios ? 

A casual acquaintance of both could not have 
avoided mistaking one man for the other, 





CHAPTER X.—#AIRHOE. 

Taat same evening Fairhoe, St. Asaph and 
Drummond were seated in the public gardens, can- 
vassing the merits of the lady called Passion- 
Flower. 

“By Jove,” bawls Fairhoe, “she is one of the 
loveliest women I ever saw.” 

“Granted,” replied Drummond, “ but now you 
have slept ou if, surely you have given up your 
wild idea of marrying her?” 

** By Jove, I have not.” 

* But,” urged St. Asaph, “what a mistake it 
would be to march home such a wife to the old 
people at home. They would never forgive you.” 

“Oh, yes they would, and they will. I say I'll 
marry her ?” 


side, Suppose that she is engaged, or married, 


the | or takes an aversion to you?” 


“She is not married—I swear ; I hope she is 
hot éngagéd; and if she takes an aversion to 
me, why—faint heart never won a fair lady.” 

“Good,” cried Drummond, “ but if your heart 


to her?” 

“Upon my life I don’t know. fam only aware 
thas I—I hardly could find sufficient courage for 

at,” 

At this moment a quiet-looking man approached 
— << asked if he speke to Mr. Fairhoe. 

to) lf spoke English, but with a very 
Spanish accent, . 

“I’m your man,” said Fairhoe.” 

“ This letter, sefior.” 

He gave the missive, bowed, and stepped on 
one side, 

** Strange.” ‘ 

The thtee looked after him, Unfortunately 
they lost sight of him before they knew how very 
necessary it was that he should be arrested. 

The letter once opened, the friends read as 
follows : . 

“Your life is iti danger. The life of any man 
would be in danger who aspired to the love of the 
Lady -Flower. Be warned.” 

The letter was not signed. 

“Now I swear I will marry her,” cried Fairhoe, 


CHAPTER X1.—THE accibDENT fo A WATCH-CHAIN. 
Ir Captain Blayser, of the yacht Grace, harbored 
in the remarkably doubtful harbor of Vera Cruz, 
had had the least warning of the danger in which 
his youngsters stood, he would have been up at 
Mexico city, with & deal of way upon him, in about 
no time, 
But your English sailor is a man, when he has 
any education, not at all given to himself 
airs, and he will not, if he can help it, push him- 
self forward unless he is quite sure he is doing 
others harm and himself no good by holding 
gle had warned the youngsters against Mexican 
knives, and after he had done so, this mariner 
shook his head over his last hollands he took that 
night, and doubted whether he had done right in 
giving this advice to the boys, for your rough old 
school sailor is a wonderfully modest mariner in 
his way, and is not given to think much of him- 
self m any other way than the ways of navigation. 

But: had Cap’en Blayser had the least capful in 
the world of an idea that his youngsters had got 
a Mexican “ tickler,” as he would have called the 
letter received by Albert Fairhoe, he id have 
done his best in a saddle, albeit a chair would, for 
the foliowing fortnight, have appeared as bad a 
seat as broken bottles in an ordinary way. 

Meanwhile, poor Cap’en Blayser took things 
quiet, only looking a little blue about the gills— 
“For,” said he, “if any o’ them boys is wrecked, 
what could I say to their blessed people at home 
—naught? That is what I could say, which is as 
easy said as luffing in a snatch of a sou-west. 
Lord keep ’em high and dry, and let us hope no 
Mexican revolution will break out, for their knives 
boxes the compass, and they’d be sure to be out 
to see the fun, and who knows what ’ud happen? 
Lord, I see myself fetching up afore one of them 
governors, or maybe the lord chancellor hisself, 
trying to tack, and breaking down like a barge in 
the mud.” 

To be sure, there was no fear of the examination 
in question having to be undergone; but the 
cap’en felt as he must do it in event of accidents ; 
‘** For,” said he, to the hollands, “‘men with gray 
hair feels for men with the same, whether with 
sons or not, all the world over.” 

The fact is, the captain had a conscience, and 
he was a goodold fellow, though perhaps hollands 
was a liquor too much in his way. 


night after the lads had left the yacht—“‘least- 


the land, chimney-pots is unsafe, and knives is 
nasty ; but the yacht is solid, naught can hurt the 
yacht, and when they have had enough of it, why, 
back they will come to the Grace—the Grace being 
indeed safe, And so good-night.” 

Now, perhaps the “‘cap’en” was a little too 
sanguine, when he was quite certain that the 
yacht was solid. 

In a treacherous land, treachery can put off in 
a boat, and go vast mischief. 

But the honest old captain thought nothing 
about treachery near him, and he went to sleep 
with a *‘ God bless everybody,” which was quite 
in the old boy’s way. 

Meanwhile, at Mexico, that scene was passing 
which took place just about the time at which the 


“Do not waste prayer on me, good mother ; I’m |.old captain timed it. 


**Now, I swear I will marry her,” were Fair- 
hoe’s words. ; 
* Bravo!” said both friends. 
¢@ That is plucky,” added St. Asaph. 
“This seems a queer place we have got into,” 
said Drummond. 
** What say you, you fellows, shall we fall back 


-| from a beggarly thing of a letter? Are we to be 


frightened by a bit of paper ?” 

“‘ The only bit of paper that could frighten me,” 
said St. Asaph, “‘ would be the copy of a writ. I 
own I can’t stand that.” 

Drummond laughed at this sally, not so Fair- 
hoe; this latter was too preocenpied to catch 
what wit, it any, there was in St. Asaph’s remark. 

“You'll stand by me, won’t you ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” was the ‘reply of both men, their 
eyes sparkling. 

For it is one of the greateBt charms of the char- 
acter of a true English gentleman, that while he 
will not thrust himself forward in any heroic way, 
and indeed rather affects to look down upon push- 
ing one’s bravery foward, this gentleman, when 
once his courage and valor are appealed to, is as 





Drummond laughed. 
‘* You appear to have completed the contract in 





your own mind, without questioning the otber ! 


persistent in his resistance as any man in the 
world, and perhaps more 80, 
Had Albert Fairhoe appealed to them seriously 


is not faint, how comes it that you did not speak | 


‘“‘ Leastways,” he said to himself, on the second | 


ways, the yacht is safe, Earthquakes may shake | 





to help him carry to an end his purpose of becom. 

ing acquainted with unknown lady, it is very 

likely they would have ted the proposal coolly 

or have thrown it over together. : 

But now that they were threatened as it were 

| in the name of their friend, the spirit of resistance 
was at once awakened in them. 

“Then,” said Fairhoe, ‘you fellows will really 
assist me in defying this unknown enemy, if in. 
deed the whole affair is not a threat which has no 
strength to back it.” 

“For my own part,” said St. Asaph, “I am 
under the ion that it is a hoax of some 
character. We may have been overheard talking 
of the lady, and some friend may be in this part 
of the world who takes this odd means of intro. 
duction, having himself heard our talk. I can- 
not believe that there is anything serious in the 


| letter,” 


**I don’t know so much about that,” said Drum, 
“I remember as a boy reading Very much of 
Spanish and Corsican vendettas, where the insult 
of a moment has led to years of resentment ; nay, 
1 remember reading somewhere that- vendetta 
Rositively keeps down the advance ‘of population 
in Corsica itself, Hemember that these Mexicans 


| are descended on the one hand from Spaniards 


and Corsicans, and by their early mothers from 
American Indians, who are the most cunning, 
remorseless and patient in their revenge pf all the 
races in the world. I am inclined to believe that 
there may be remorselesg cruelty at the back of 
| that letter, and that the writer is writing to warn 
you, Fairhoe, or rather us, for you know well 
enough I and St, Asaph will stand by you, what- 
ever comes of it, to warn us against himself.” 

“For my part,” said Fairhoe, ‘‘whether there 
be danger behind the letter or not, I will not 
abandon my determination. I may not be a man 
of very high sentiments, but of this Iam certain, 
that I think of this lady as I never yet thought in 
reference to any woman, For one thing I am con- 
vinced—she is unhappy; that, perhaps, she would 
escape from this place if she could. Hear my 
plans. Were I to play the Spaniard, attend her at 
church, bow as she passed, drop a flower, sing 
under her window, and so forth, I must fail, be- 
cause I am not used to those ways, and ali about 
her are to the manor born. I shall adopt quite 
another course. She speaks English ; do you know 
that ?” 

“No. How came you to find that out ?” 

* Are you sure she speaks our tongue ?” 

‘* Yes, I haye heard her speak in the language.” 

The friends looked up astounded. 

** You see I know already more of the lady than 
you would probably be inclined to give me credit 
for. She speaks English ; of that I am absolutely 
certain.” 

* And what are your plans, Fairhoe ?” 

“TI will speak to her as she kneels in church, 
She will hear me there. I will tell her I love her, 
offer her my name and fortune, mention the Eng- 
lish ambassador here, to whom, among others, I 
have a letter of introduction, and intimating, at a 
guess, that I know she is wretched here in Mexico. 
| I will offer her the protection of the yacht, with 
| your permission.” 

“ ; ” 





‘Surely, my dear fellow.” 

* But,” urged St. Asaph, “I am at a loss to un- 
derstand how it is that you are so certain that she 
is unhappy here, that she desires to escape from 
this land, and that there is danger in the at- 
tempt?” 

** When I believe that her life is unhappy, that 
she does seek to escape from this place, and that 
she runs some risk in any attempt of the kind, 
I am almost certain that I am right—I trust I am 
wrong. But come, St. Asaph, and you, Drum, 
pick yourself up; the air has turned chilly, Let 
us go to a café, and try some chocolate and a sus- 
picion of cogniac,” 

The friends rose not at all unwillingly and the 
| three turned toward the plaza. 

Trustful themselves, and quite unaccustomed 
to spy upon others, they did not for one moment 
| suspect that they might have been overheard in 
| their conversation by some eavesdropper. 

Had they been Mexicans they would have sus- 

the very act of presenting the missive con- 
taining the warning in a public garden and while 
the friends were seated in the shadow of a flower- 
| ing bush, the lower branches of which swept the 
| ground. 
| A Mexican would at once have doubted the 
neighborhood of the shrubbery near him. Not so 
the Englishmen. Had they been told that the 
natural want of suspicion of the English character 
had been taken into the calculation when the 
scheme of the presentation of the warning was 
being pieced together, they would have simply dis- 
believed the statement. 

Had they, furthermore, been told that it was 
quite probabie the messenger waited until they 
were seated under the trees in the public garden, 

| in order that the reading of the letter might the 
more readily be followed by still more espionage, 
| they would have turned their back upon the in- 
formant. 

| Nay, had they suspected the neighborhood of 
the shrub, and had they thereupon inspected it, 
they would have found very little to arouse sus- 
picion. 

There was merely a bare, brown-legged flower- 
boy lying fast asleep on his back—such a boy 
| a8 might be stumbled over at any Mexican street- 
corner at any moment*throughout the year. 

| His basket lay by his side, a few bunches of 
fading fiowers remaining in it. 

After the three triends had risen and lett the 
garden this youth still remained asleep, and had 
any observer.noted what passed he would haveseen 
that the boy only started from his sleep when a 
quickly-passing pedestrian trod upon his extended 
legs. 

Diavolos !” cries the passenger, as the boy 
eprings up with a cry of pain. 

Then the observer would have marked that the 
' pedestrian held this conversation with the boy : 
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“ Have I hurt thee, child ?” 

“Ay, sefior, your feet are as heavy as @ bad 
eonscience,”” = 

“ Then will I plaster thy wound with a few reals 
if thou hast flowers to sell.” 

The boy touched his forehead w'th the back of 
his hand and smiled. 

Then the observer would have-noted that the 
heads of the buyer and seller approached, that 
apparently there was a discussion over the flow- 
ers, and that finally the aseer-by purchased a 
couple of bunches, putting back a third which he 
= lifted, A = the boy money. Then th 
observer wo ave noted that the pedestrian 
said cheerfully : 

“ Heaven be with thee, lad—good-by.” 

“And with you, too, sefior,” was the reply. 

Then the pedestrian went one way, the boy 
another, and had the pedestrian been followed it 
would have been found that he went to a café in 
a small back street, that he entered with a pleas- 
ant word, and that his first act was to place his 
purchases in a flower-vase on the counter, and 
call for water, 

The boy had taken the direction preferred by 
po three yachtsmen, io whom we will now re- 
urn. 

The three friends strolled toward the plaza, the 
open square of the city, and then turning to one 
of the cafés with which the spot was provided, 


they sat do t one of the littie tables which are 
placed ou the shops, and a waiter appearing, 
their orde very rapidly given. 


And now, absurd as the following particulars 
may read, it is necessary that they should be 
given—St. Asaph and Drum ordered chocolate, 
Fairhoe lemonade. 

And the three friends were thus seated at the 
table—St. Asaph and Drummond sat with their 
backs to the café, their faces toward the open 
square. Before each of them, as they sat each 
with an elbow on the marble table, there was a 
chair, which St. Asaph and Drummond had drawn 
up, much after the fashion of Englishmen, upon 
which to rest their feet, 

It will thus be seen that there was a kind of 
barrier between these two and any one approach- 
ing the table. 

Fairhoe, on the contrary, would, so to speak, 
touch any one who came near, 

The waiter set each article ordered before the 
men. Fairhoe’s lemonade was placed near the 
edge of the table, and, as attracted by something 
Drum said, he turned half way from the plaza 
and toward the table, it fell out that any one ap- 
proaching deajrous of addressing the three friends 
at once, would stand between St. Asaph’s second 
chair and Fairhoe himself, and directly before the 
glass of lemonade, 

The plaza at Mexico is of an evening always 
swarming with street-dancers and singers, flower 
and fruit boys and girls, and people of a like 
character. : 

The friends had been seated during two minutes, 
and they had only been troubled by one guitar 
and two pair of castagnettes, when a boy of very 
engaging looks approached and held his basket 
up before Fairhoe. 

The boy was an extremely handsome, attractive, 
happy-looking lad, and he at once startled the 
three friends by speaking in English, broken, but 
very correctly accented. 

** Good even, sefiors—flowers ?” 

“Why, the boy speaks English,” said Fairhoe, 
laying his hand upon the boy’s shoulder, 

“Hullo, lad,” he said almost immediately, 
“why are you trembling—why are you shaking ?” 

* Juan have been ill, sefior.” 

** Poor lad—poor lad,” said Fairhoe. in a tender 
voice, forhe had been brought: ~ungst women, 
and such men can alwaye ... a kindly tone in 
their voices with very little trouble—hence they 
are so successful in their love-making. 

The boy trembled still more, 

“Why, confound it,” said St. Asaph, “‘he has 
tears in his eyes.” 

“ Juan— weak—is not strong.” 

“Ts Juan your name?” 

* Juan.” 

** What else ?” 

* Juan Benito.” 

‘Can you write?” 

** A little, sefior.” 

The boy was still trembling. 

“* How came you to speak English ?” 

“ Juan—once cabin boy—Englishman’s yacht.” 

“ Ha—been on a yacht. Would you like to go 
on one again? By the way,” he dontinued, turn- 
ing to his friends, “our boy ia getting very 
troublesome, and this looks a handy lad. What 
if we were to take him on?” 

“*Blayser would never take to him,” said St. 
Asaph. 

‘ “True,” continued Fairhoe. “Tf would I could 
help him, for there is something in his face which 
reminds me of some old association—though 1 
cannot say what.” 

The friends nodded, 

And somehow, this association working upon 
his heart, he found himself holding the boy’s 
hand. 

“ Hullo,” he said, suddenly, “these hands are 
rare and fine for a street boy's.” 

St, Asaph and Drummond ieant forward. 

There could be no doubt that the bands were 
very delicate, and even that they werd beautifully 
tended. 

‘“* Why, they look like a girl’s hand,” said St. 
Asap). 


“by Jove, this appears to me quite an ad- 
venture,” 

And now the boy suddenly drawing himself up 
and compressing his lips, raised the basket of 
flowers, held them above the still untouched glass 
of lemonade, and offered bouquets to St. Asaph 
4nd Drummond. 

“No, no,” said Drummond, “you have done 
well enough by us already; you will make no 
more ; so trundle, youngster.” 

“Juan want no money, sefior has paid nobly; 
Will the sefiors accept flowers ?” 

The basket was still 6ver the glass of lemonade- 
_ “No,” the two said, and so sharply, that Fairhoe 
tdded, kindly : ; 

‘** Why, what has the lad done that you should 
tongue him so heavily ?” 

** Boys are boys,” said St. Asaph, “and are a 
nuisance—look out, or perhaps he may pick your 
pocket.” 

Suddenly the boy’s eyes flashed angrily. 

“IT am no thief,” he said, in wonderfully dis- 
tinct English, 

Then he dashed to the ground the money he 
had received. 

His next act was to start away. 

His next to return. 

“Bless my soul, Fairhoe, why he has seized 
your glass—drop it, or you'll get more than you 
bargain for.” 

The glass was wrenched from the boy’s hand, 
and once more set upon the table, 

** Fate—fate!” shouted the boy, and turning, he 
sped away at an extraordinary swift pace. 

“That’s a queer young customer,” said St. 
Asaph. 

** More so than pleasant,” replied Drummond ; 
“‘ going to smoke, Saphy ?” 

“Yes. What do you take after your chocolate ?” 

“*Bran—cold, I think.” 

Now, while this uninteresting and thirsty inter- 
change of words was passing between the two 
friends, Fairhoe fell into a dreamy, thoughtful 
state, which, in an ordinary way, was by no means 
characteristic. 

And as though some cheering association be- 
tween the boy and the glass before him had taken 
possession of his mind, he drew the tumbler tow- 
ard him, and, as he looked at it with no set pur- 
pose, as far as he could afterward say, he fcll into 
a strange train of thought relating to the resem- 
blance of the boy’s face to some unknown coun- 
tenance in the long and almost forgotten past, 
— now, pale and dim, haunted the yachtsman’s 
rain, 
And with that strange industry in a small way? 
which we have all experienced when we have been 
very deep in thought, he took up his watch-chain, 
at the end of which hung a number of ornamental 
trifles, and holding the whole above his glass, he 
let it swing backward and forward, after the man- 
ner of a clock pendulum. 
To observe him, it might haye been thought that 
his whole attention was devoted to the operation 
of making the oscillation of the watch-chain per- 
fectly regular. 
He himself, on the contrary, afterward declared 
that he had no memory of this act whatever, and 
that his first knowledge of what he was doing was 
when the discovery came upon’ them. 
As the reader knows, it was dark. The café 
was lit about its facade, and was sufficiently bril- 
liant, but the only light at the table occupied by 
the three friends was that afforded by the glim- 
mer of the small lamp lighted for the convenience 
of smokers. 
Twice or thrice St. Asaph or Drummond ad- 
dressed Fairhoe, but so deep was his preoccupa- 
tion that their words did not rouse him, 
** Come, Fairhoe,” at last said St. Asaph, “for 
the Lord’s sake, wake up, man—here, have a 
cigar.” 
And so speaking, as St. Asaph held the cigar 
out with one hand, petulantly he struck a fusee 
with the other. 
The sudden accession of light as the result of 
this action at once revealed the warning nature 
gave in one shape of her marvelous, obscure, but 
ever orderly, unyielding power. 
_ The two men, St, Asaph and Drummond, very 
naturally had their eyes upon the swinging object 
which appeared to be engrossing Fairhoe’s atten- 
tion ; and at the same moment all three men made 
the same discovery. 
‘* Great heaven |” 
black,” 
A sudden, swift ‘exathination] proved 
portion of the chain and appendages w! 
been swinging over tHe lemonade was 
less black, those portions being black: 
had been nearest the liquor. 

That pat of the chain which had remained be- 
low the level of the glass had still all the appear- 
ance of gold. 

For some moments neither guessed the trath, 
St. Asaph was the first to find the clue. 

“* Why, can the lemonade be poisoned ?” 

St. Asaph covered the glass with his hat, called 
for a second service of lemonade, and waited. 

Not a word further had been said when the 
second glass arrived. The waiter looked inuocent 
enough ; evidently he had not sufficient courage 
to be entrusied with an attempt upon life. 

St. Asaph suspended his own chain over this 
second glass of lemonade, 
No change in the gold. 
He placed it in the liquor. 
No change. 

Then he held it over the first glass, 


cried St. Asaph, “ the gold is 


we + 
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The boy was now trembling still more, | 

“ Julin’s flowers do not hurt hands)” the boy | 
said, in a faint voice. 

“ Confound the boy,” said Fairhoe, ‘‘I seem to 
be quite pitying him. Lad, take this, and trot 
along.” 

He picked up a bunch of flowers—havp we said 
the basket was full of tresh blossoms?—and 
dropped a large piece of silver in the boy's hand, 

“He is positively howling,” said St. Asaph; | 








Firet grayish. 
Then gray—dark gray. 
Black ! 
Evidently the first glass of lemonade was in 
fault. 

It was St. Asaph again who threw something 
like light upon the subject. 

‘Great heaven!” he cried, “the boy!” 

“The boy!” shouted Fairhoe. “No, no, I can’t 
believe it. He had an honest, earnest face, I'll 
not believe it.” 


| 


‘But remember, he only has a) ed the 
table, Recall that he held his basket over the 
glass when he offered us the flowers. He could 
have poisotied the liquid.” 

“‘Impossible!” cried Faifhoe ; “my life on it 
the boy is pure and good-minded.” 

“ But, if merely a street-boy, why did he throw 
down the money ?” 

“If merely a street-boy, why were his hands 8o 
white and delicate?” 

** Reeall the threat,” 

e Remember amongst how cftiel a people we 
are. 

“True, true,” cried Fairhoe, “* but the memory 
of the long since lost face haunts me. I cannot— 
I cannot believe the boy guilty. Again, what 
motive could he have ?” 

“* Ha, I see you are determined to believe in his 
innocence, I will, therefore, only point out that 
at all events some one has a motive to destroy 
you, and the unknown has made his first attempt. 
At all events we are on our guard against a 
second,” , 


THE GREAT ABATTOIRS AT CON- 


MUNIPAW. 

GRapDvatxy, and yet rapidly, while the politi- 
cal economists and the politicians are squabbling over 
the question of benefiting the public health, and add- 
ing to public decency by removing the slaugiter-houses 
of New York from general view and tbe other general 
senses, common tense and moneyed enterprise are set- 
tling the whole matter; just as while the conflicting 
routes for the great Pacific Railroad seem to engross 80 











ever be built at all, local necessity is all the while short- 
ening the amount of road necessary to be built, by add- 
ing mile after mile at either end, so that by-and-by the 
road will be found to have actually built itself. 

The admirable abattoir arrangements of the French 


much attention, as to make it doubtfu! whether it will 
] 
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metropolis, ouly partially taken hold of as yet by the | 


enterprise of the English over the channel, seem likely 


ia 


to be caught here with much more readiness. One _ 


principle the French have established—thgt for the 
s.ke of both health and decency, and scarcely less for 
convenience and eventual profit, the slaughtering of 
cattle must be done out of town, and away at once from 
the centres of business and residence, Another point, 
too, they have indicated if not established, that erections 
for such purposes should to be made where the supply 
ot water is continual and pentiful. So much known, our 
American ingénues can well supply the rest, and the 
Communipaw enterprise is the result. The marshes of 
Communipaw, below J: rsey City, and tronting on Staten 
isiand Sound and the Upper Bay, literally worthless for 
any other purpose except this and “docking out’ to 
meet the wishes of the New Jersey Central Railroad 
Company, some time ago caught the practical eyes of 
persons interested, and an early result was the incor- 
poration of the New Jersey Stovuk-Yard and Market Com- 
pany by the Legislature of that State last winter. The 
secondary result was the completion of the Communi- 
paw abattoirs and their formal opening on the 15th of 
October, though the work had been soivewhat seriously 
delayed from the blowing down of the : s-fiyished great 
sheds by one of our summer hurricanes, I'liough by no 
means in extent, what they will be at some early day, 
when the demand shows the necessity of furcher ex- 
tension, the erections are even now stupendous 


that could be added in the way of convenience. Coyars 
buildings are to be found by the ten acres, and we: 
arranged yards by the twenty or thirty acres, white 
sewerage for the carrying off of dirty water and fetid 
substances is complete and thorough, and the arrange- 
ments for keeping cattle in comfort are much more 
careful than have before been known on this continent. 
Meanwhile, the whole work of slaughtering and pre- 
paring for market is arranged to be done by machin- 
ery, thus economizing time, labor and expense, and 
the facilities for throwing the product of the great 
slaughter-houses into market in goud order are only 
excelled by the arrangement which brings the un- 
slaughtered cattle from the Central Railroad cars to the 
place of their who!rsale immolation,, Added to al) this, 
the grounds include an excelient hotel for drovers and 
others interesied, and trying-houses for offal, taliow 
and lard, giving promise that one of the worst nuisances 
of the crowded city will soon be carried totally beyond 
its limits. It might be too much to say that the boas; 
of the Yankee of his ‘‘mutton-machine,”” by which a 
sheep, thrown in, was immediately turned out in the 
shspe of four quarters of roast mutton, a wool hat, a 
leather apron and a gross of bone buttons, is here ex- 
actly carried into effect; but certainly the celebrity of 
Cincinnati arrangements for hog-killing is imperiled 
from the completeness of the Communipaw cattle. 
slaughtering arrangements, and this wacn wi. enter- 
prise is really in only its beginning. 

The leading persons in this great enterprise cre said 
to be cattle-dealers of Chicago, interested im a betier 
delivery of manufactured stock in the great Yasteru 
market, with whom are associated prominent we1.'! rs 
of the New Jersey Central, the Pennsylvania Cet. '. 
‘Fort Wayne and Chicago, and other railroads, all huid- 
ing large interest in either transportation or delivery. 
They have certainly inaugurated an enterprise at once 
stupendous and necessary; and the result of it will no 
doubt be, at an early day, the duplicating of these 
abattoirs in other eligible quarters, or the enlarging of 
these until capable of supplying the whole demand; 
after which cattle will be slaughtered as well as pur. 
ehased there, their meat brought to market ready 
dressed, all trying and hide-cleaning done tbere, and 
we shall hear po more of “ bone-boiling,” “ fat-melt. 

” and “slaughter-bouse”’ nuisances, or of the eter- 
na injunctions in the courts for removing or perpetu- 
ating them. 

Our views of the abattoirs, this week, are three in 
number. The first, or larger, shows the fronts of the 
great slaughter-houses, with the hotel, the ca<tle-yards, 
etc. The second shows the rear of the estanlishment, 
with the facilities for bringing in the culties; and the 
third indicates the very complete arr«ngements for 
bringing stock from the :ailroad to places o1 keeping or 
for slaughter. With these, and the facts siready com- 
municated, a pretty satisfactory idea ina) at dénce be 
obtained of what is certainly one of the industrial fca- 
tures of the day, as well agan enterprisc commending 
itself to every sense of profit.and propriety. 








GUR BASE-BALL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Tre subject of our sketch this week 1s Mr. 
Frank Pigeon, the veteran player of the &ckiord 
Club ot Brooklyn, than whom no ma in thefre- 
ternity in this vicinity is more respected. The 





Eckford Club is one of the oldest orgavizations 


| Tetirement in the country was a 





2 ex | 
tent and heavy in cost, while there really seems J*“'e | 





in the National avecluti¢s .u6 for years has held 
high rank as oue of the strongest playing clubs 
of the couutry, the Eckfords being tie anly club, except 
the Atlantics, who have ever been the ch ampion club of 
the United Sinies, they, for two years in succession— 
viz., durip,, 1862 and ’63—carrying the whip over their 
cittb banmer, and achieving a success in the season of 
1963 whicn no clah h2%ore or since has ever equaled, for 
the Eckfords tnat year wou every single game they 
played, first nine, secoud nine and amateur matches, 
defeating «ne Atlantics, Mutuals, Athletics and Unions, 

after each hd defeated other strong clubs, Tue winter 
of 18¢3 nowever, saw more than hai of tne/r nine 

seceders from the ciub, and since then they save been 

Wnable to regain the championship laurels. ‘xue year 
1864 S&# Heach, of their nine, in the Athletic Club, 

Sprague, in tte Atlantic, and two others—whose dis- 

graced names we decline to print—in s New York club, 

while their strongest player, the jolly “ Jimmy Wood,” 

went to the West, and their catcher to the South, the 

champion nine of ths Eckfords thereby being broken up. 

Next season, no doudt, will see the best mep of the 

party in their old jlaces and the Eckford Ciabd in its 

fortier leading position again. But it is with the vaferan 

of the club wé have speciaily to deal in this article, apd 

to him we now refer. 

Frank Pigcon, like P. O’Brien, is one of those men 
Whose ititegrity of character make them objects of 
respect (4 every true inan in the fraternity. Ardently 
devoted io tas wntéretite and welfare of the game, they 
strive to do all in their poWef to rid it of the evils that 
attend ai! sich popular pastimes; and tt is to the efforta 
of this conve'entious class of ba!l-players that the Na 
tional Gai») is indbted for its present high position as 
the most moral out-door sport in the country. 

Did Frank Pigeon have his way, such things as players 
leaving clubs for pecuniary considerations, as ‘* sold” 
games, or playing matc’ses for ‘‘ gate-money ” would be 
ufkuowh, No man enters into the spirit of a contest 
more afdently than Frank, and nome would quicker 
avail himse.f of atiy strategical point to win a fight, but 
none would sooner scorh to obtain an unfair advantage. 
As a player Frank was, until disabled from active play 
by a severe accident, one of the most noted pitchers of 
the fraternity. His point of excellence was his judgment 
in delivery, none studying the weak points of bis adver- 
saries more than he did. His juigment, too, in general- 
ing a field was excellent, and his influence in the 
management of the affairs of his club was such that his 
t loss to it. We 
regret not having space to commment turther on the char- 
acteristics of this most worthy v«ter.n; suflice it to say, 
that he is one of the school which we hope to see re- 
newed soon, for the best interests of the gum« need just 
— honest, conscientious men at the head of our first 

ons, 








Atmost 4 Rescur,— While the Frenct. pris- 
oner Lamirande, recently arrested under the exiradition 
treaty for detaleation committed iv France, was being 
conveyed the other day from Liverpool to Varis, in 
charge of Superintendent Carlisle, Lospector Melin (of 
the French police), and the Canad:«n Detective Spillimg, 
an exciting incident ocour'ed, When the train arrived 
ai Camden Town statior, Luvioeu, the compartment in 
which the prisoner gud the officers were erated was 
ev served by a Londor, gentieman “learned in the law,” 
am by four Frenciumen. The Frenchmen were armed 
with sticks, an<, upon taking their sea's, abruptly 
inquire1 who was lisle «nd who was Lamirande. 
Superinte::dimt Carlisle asked what might be their bui- 
ness, bu’ «* ¥renchmen declined w be commanica- 
tive. Carlis.c ”:./ered them to leave the carriage, but 
they ’ sn seeping their seats until the arrival of 
the train at Euston Sy«re station, On the way the 
Frenchmen said they 4..'d not allow the offic rs in 
charge of Lawirande to proceed further, as he (Lmir- 
ande} bad been anested without a warrant, aod was, 
thererore, ilegaly detained. The prisoner, weer | 
was r2110ved w a hackney carriage, after considerabl 
opposition on the part of the Frenchmen, who attempted 

snter the conveyance, ‘They were unsuccess 
newever, and the was driven to av hotel, 
whiiuer the prisoner was followed in s cab by the 
Preuchmen and the solicitor. Upon overtaking the 
vehicle in which Lamirande rode, the Frenchman 
oxpressed @ desire to speak with the prisoner, but 
Stiverintendent Carl’ale entered his protest. He 
informed the solicitor tuai the documents for the extra- 
dition ot Lamirande were genuine, and that his (the 
soligitor’s) interference was illegal. The legal gentle- 
man then stated that ke ad been to the Home and 
Foreign otfices, but that ‘he officials there declined all 
interference. The Frenchmen now prepared to take 
their leave, but observe, before going, that they had 
come prepared for a “rough or swooh.” The 
“smooth,”’ however, vrovailed, and they allowed the 
unlucky Lamirands w proceed on his eyentful journey. 


Is ‘rae moon the sole satellite of our globe 7? 
We are not here left entirely to conjecture. One of the 
most satistacto'y products of recent science is that 
which has enriched our knowledge of the heavens by the 
discovery of a host of minor bodies which have an orbit 
of revolution at no great distance from us, and which 
occasionally impinge on our surface. The general ai0- 
tion of th. se sérolite or shooting-stars is, doubtless, that 
of an elliptical or rings, having the sun for cuutre 
of gravitation. It been thought, however, by some 
astronomers that 4 certain number of these floeting 
stars may be #0 many satellites of our earth, stieu, so 
to say, from the sun, by dint of the earth’s superior at- 

on at certain points of its orbit. M. Petit, of the 
Observatory of Toulouse, in France, has actually cal- 
eul ted the orbit of such a meteor, of whico he was 
enabled to get a sufficient number of elements. Tiis 
Bi lar companion of ours has, it would appear, a po- 
riod of revolution round us of not more thin three 
hours and twenty minutes. The mean velocity of this 
asteroid is about eight thousand yards in a second, or 
not far from one-fourti of that of the earth itself. Who 
knows but that there uy be a host of miniature moons 
accumpau ying usin onr voyage through space, showing 
us ttvir shining faces when not eclipsed in the cone of 
the earth’s shadow? (tisa curious circumstance that 
the average density ot those meteoric bodies with which 
we are familiar is between 3°57 and 3-54 times that of 
water, white tue mean —— of the moon, as deter- 
mined by thé most careful calculations, is set down at 
3°55, abs ut that of flint-glass or of the diamond. The 
comp’.un‘l ent-stance of which these meteorites are com- 
posed offers thus a striking term of comparison with the 
genera) mass of the moon, What if our maznificent 
satelliie should turn out in the end to be nothing more 
than the chief among a Lost of meteorites ? 


Frnvuaaine on Surpnoarp.—The London Star 
pnblishes the following, written by a seaman on board 
one of Hér Majesty’s guard-ships: “1 am sorry to tell 

ou that 1 saw a poor fellow flogged on board this w-ek. 
t was for desertion. He had four dozen lashes. It 
was horritle to look at, bat we had to be all on deck to 
witness it. His cries were dreadful to hear, and his 
poor back was torn to pieces. It was the two boat- 
swine’ nates that fogzed him. They had to give him 
two dozen apiece. ‘Che first one flogged him all right, 
out I coutd se the other one tremble very much wisn 
it came tc his turn to flog; and he took the cats in lis 
hand and made two iushes at him, when the cats jell 
out of hie hand on deck, and he could harJly stan1. 80 
as soon 8 the captain saw this be bawis out to bim. 
‘Take them up aud do your duty, or | will floy you.’ 
The poor fe‘low tovk the cats up again and made tw 
more attempts to fing him, but he could not do it; ao 
they had to get another man to come aid do it, and toa 
other poor fellow js put down in the cel's to wait to be 
tried by a court-martial for refusing to flog the man. 1 
thongbht our captain was a very nice man, but after 
what I saw of Lim on Monday he seemed to be the 
biggest brut [ever saw. I believe if it had been in his 
,ower be would baye had the other man Wed up and 
nim also," 
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ONE LOOK. 
BY BR. 0. SPENCER. 


Your eyes, beloved! take their light away ; 
Their buried splendor must not rise again— 
Sad eyes, too full of passion, full of pain— 

They bid me leave you, darling, if you stay! 


I saw the color rise in each soft cheek, 
Then all as suddenly return to pale, 

As though the very crimson strove to speak, 
But dying, syllabled a longer tale. 


The sad eyes say: “Fearnot. Ishall not start— 
I shall not beckon off your love frori zr !— 
I shall not tremble and I shall not stir, 

Nor wither you by laying bare my heart! 


“Close by two lovers I shall pass, nor weep 
= see her leaning on your faithless arm— 
ose as to hear your two hearts beating warm, 
And mine as cold as unawakened sleep. 


“TI shall not see her triumph ; in her eyes 
1% shall not trace a beauty never mine ; 
I shall not curse her as I see her thine, 
Nor let my sorrow stifle your replies. 


* But, ah! I shall remember, in the days 
That soon must follow, how our eyes have met— 
O God, how often !—how can I forget 

The eyes that looked into my burning face!” 


Yes! I had killed my feelings ; I had thought 
To sleep forever ere that day should come ! 

But now we meet—your eyes to mine are brought, 
Love is not dead—it lives! Where is its home ? 








THE FREAK OF A GENIUS. 


Vi.—COMFORTING ONE ANOTHER.—(OONTINUED. ) 


THE wound proved more serious than the doc- 
tor predicted, and kept Kent # prisoner for several 
weeks, Mrs, Chandos took possession of him, 
and made it quite impossible for him to lead the 
life of a recluse, as he persisted in trying to do for 
a time. The good lady had a motive for her 
devoted neighborliness, for though she knew very 
little of what had transpired between the four, she 
perceived that something was amiss, and fearing 
that St. George had, by offending his adopted 
father,endangered his inheritance, she,endeavored 
to secure the fortune to the elder ward, lest the 
younger should lose it. Margaret had refused 
many fine offers, eaying she loved her liberty too 
well to relinquish it for an establishment: but 
Margaret liked oddities, was more friendly with 
Kent than with any gentleman of her acquaint- 
ance, and Mrs. Chandos tried to improve this 
excellent opportunity by throwing the two as 
much together as English etiquette would permit. 
Kent was odder than ever during these weeks, 
sometimes genial and gentle, then, without ap- 
parent cause, suddenly becoming morose or 
melancholy, and now and then he vanished alto. 
gether, shutting himself “‘to romp about the 
house as if he was a raging sort of a ghost,” as 
the housemaid said in confidence to Mills, who, of 
course, reported it to her mistress, At first Mar- 
garet laughed at his moods, and often rallied 
him out of them, but all at once, in a day, she 
changed entirely. A shy, deferential manner 
replaced her former free and frank demeanor, 
She met him now with averted eyes, yet often 
stole covert glances at him as if she found some 
new charm in that rugged face. She spoke of 
him to others with a certain proud humility which 
caused them to smile significantly as they went 
away. When he talked she listened intently, and 
often a quick rising light and warmth flashed over 
her face as if she caught or recognized some 
hidden trait, some suspected fact intelligible to 
her alone. And sometimes when St. George’s 
name was mentioned she looked up at his picture 
with a glance in which pity, pain and exultation 
were curiously blended. These changes in the 
two much perplexed Mrs. Chandos, but hoping 
for the best, she wisely held her peace, and was a 
mode! chaperon. 

Meanwhile letters from Paris had brought many 
alternations of hope and fear to the anxious pair 
at home. On this subject Kent and Margaret 
never differed, and being in the secret, were 
opliged to hold private conferences from time to 
time. St. George wrote but once, and then only 
on business to Kent, May wrote often and freely, 
but soon the lively accounts of a gay visit were 
accompanied by complaints of St. George’s reck. 
less mode of life, entreaties for advice, and 
longings to see “ Greta and dear Kent.” 

“How long must we stay ?’”’ she asked, though’ 
the month was barely gone. “I’m wearying to 
get back, and never want to come again. At tirst 
it was charming, and I enjoyed everything. Now 


| leave him alone. 


look at him, wondering if he had begun to con- 
quer his love yet.” 

“T have nothing to say, thank you. Give her 
my regards, and tell her to be patient.” 

The words were kind, but the manner calm and 
cool, and the absent expression of his face Was 
most unloverlike, 

“TI never shall understand him,” she said, 
petulantly to herself, as he left her; then she 
laughed, and added, with a tone- of triumph. 
“Let him be as mysterious as he pleases, I shall 
find him out at last. No man can deceive a 
woman long, artful as he may be.” 





VIL—A RUSE. 

AnoTuEr week brought a letfer which dismayed 
Margaret, 

‘‘T am so unhappy I must come home,” it began. 
I have begged Saint to go, but he will not; and 
' when I proposed having you and Kent come over 

he was quite savage, and said, with a look that 
| ftightened me: ‘When I am out of the way he 
| May come and welcome; as for Margaret, she 
will not stir unless we are dying.’ Oh, Greta! 
he is so strange, so unlike his former self, my 
heart is nearly broken. I begin to fear his mind 
8 not right, for when he would not listen to my 
warnings against these bad Frenchmen, I lost my 
temper, and said I wished I’d never married him. 
Of course I didn’t mean it, and he knew it, but he 
turned on me, looking so white and stern that I 
cried out as he said, in a way that haunts me now : 
‘I wish to God you never had!’ Pray, pray, don’t 
repeat this. I ought not to, but my heart is so 
full I must speak. It isn’t the gambling or the 
hard things he says which trouble me most ; it is 
the reckless life he leads. It will kill him if he 
does not step, for he is not strong, you know. All 
day and night he hurries from one thing to 
another, without resting, till he is forced to stop 
against his will, He takes too much wine, to keep 
up his spirits, he says, and so it does for a time, 
but arter being brilliantly gay he suddenly becomes 
so desperately melancholy, I’m almost afraid to 
He never loses his self-control 
or behaves like the young men after supper at our 
London parties; he’s not foolish, nor dull, nor 
disagreeable, but really splendid, while the excite- 
ment lasts, andevery one admires and seeks him 
and insists on having him at their dinners, balls 
and fées. He hates those things, yét he goes, 
and, when I beg him not, he says he must, and 
rushes off with La Mene and Senerin, to be gone 
till morning. Your dear letters help me very 
much, but something must be done soon or it 
will be too late. I depend on you and Kent.” 

* Something shall be done,” cried Margaret, de- 
cidedly ; but as she rose to send for Kent, he 
entered, with an anxious face and a paper in his 
hand. Margaret’s heart sank, for she saw it was 
a telegram, and seizing it, read eagerly these 
words, under St. George’s address at Paris : 

**May is sick. Come at once and bring Mar- 
garet.” 

‘* How soon can we go?” was all she said, witha 
glance at the clock. 

** Not to-night, for no train leaves till six in 
the morning. We will take that and reach them 
to-morrow evening. Have you had a letter? May 
I see it?” 

Forgetting May’s caution, Margaret gave it to 
him, and a moment afterward was startled by a 
wrathful exclamation, which made her look up to 
see Kent’s face pale with anger and wearing the 
remorseful expression which always appeared 
when May’s unhappiness was spoken of. 

**Hush! Don’t speak to me now. I cannot 
bear it. Go and rest. I'll come for you early in 
the morning. Good night.” And, throwing down 
the letter, he went away, leaving Margaret op- 
pressed with a new and nameless anxiety. 

In the gray dawn of a dull November morning 
they started, and, through all the discomforts of 
that hurried journey, Margaret was cheered and 
supported by the watchful kindness, the calm 
self-reliance of her companion, In bustung sta- 
tions, crowded trains, uncomfortable steamers and 
rattling cabs, the quick eye, helpful hand and 
cheery smile, were always ready for her service, 
and that hasty trip showed them, as it has many 
another pair, unsuspected traits of character and 
strengthened friendship by the trifling trials of a 
very unromantic day. The passage was tempes- 
tuous, and several delays belated{them, so that it 
was eleven instead of seven when they reached 
the Grand Hotel at Paris. Upon making inquiries 
of the superb gargon, who came bowing into the 
saloon, whether the St. Georges might have re- 
tired, they were surprised to learnthat monsieur 
was out, 

*s And madame, could she see her ?” 

** Madame was also out.” 

**Impossible ; she was ill.” 

The polite creature was désolated to contradict 
monsieur, but, en vérite, madame was at the Opera 
with her husband. 
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I am heartily tired, for Saint gives me no rest. 
He is kind ,but so unnaturally gay he frightens 
me sometimes, and I keep with him as much as 
possible, for if he is alone he goes and plays with 
some dashing young Frenchman whom I do not 
like. I scold him, and beg him not to do it, but | 
he only isughs and proposes some new gayety, to | 
which I assent to keep him safe, It is all glitter | 
and noise and hurry here, and I am worn out. I 
long for you and Fanfan, the quiet garden, and 
my dear old Kent. Let me come soon or I shall 
be ill.” 

“What must we do?” asked Margaret, as she 
showed this letter to her friend. 
“Wait a little, and if matters do not mend I 

y, ond take her place, sending her home to 

carry Saint away to Switzerland to 

cuvi his fever among the Alps.” 

* Are you pot anxious about the gambling ?” 

“Not yet; he wiil soon tire of it, and the money 
is well spent ii :i teaches him a lesson. Leave 
him to me, and d: jou write a wise, kind letter to 
pvor little madam. 


vw 


Margaret looked at Kent, bewildered, but he 
only shook his head, and ordered the man to con- 
duct them to Mr. St. George’s appartement, where 
they would wait. An elegant saloon was shown 
them, and while Kent ordered supper, Margaret 
passed into the adjoining room, hoping to find 
some note or message from her sister. May's 
maid was gadding in the lower regions, instead oy 
arranging the chamber, which still showed all the 
disorder of a hasty evening toilet. Not only did 
sad confusion reign, but Margaret discovered 
various things that troubled her more than find- 
ing s*tin slippers on the table, lace handkerchiefs 
on the floor, or open wardrobes, drawers and 
jewg)-boxes. Empty bottles and cigar-ashes lay 
am®ng the costly toys and rare engravings which 
littered the room ; French novels peeped from 
under the sofa-cushions; plsy-bills, ball-books, 
notes of invitation and unpaid accounts, covered 
the writing-table ; and, glancing into one of the 
latter, hoping to find a line for herself, Margaret 
was startled at ite amount. Wax candles still flared 
unsnuffed on the toilet ; rich dresses encumbered 





“Will you add » line?” and Margaret stole a | the chairs; all manner of gentleman’s apparel 





was tossed about in the dressing-room ; a dull fire 
smoldered on the hearth, and everything was un- 
tidily elegant, comfortlessly splendid. With a 
heavy heart Margaret went back, to find Kent 
aentt cite Che Renton he Was feading on the 
cards which filled the little salver. As she enteted 
she heard him mutter to himself : 

“A bad set ; it’s worse than I thought.” | 

“I find no signs of illness there ; what can it | 
mean ?” she asked, anxiously. 

His face cleared instantly, and assuming the 
grave yet cheerful air he had worn all day, he 
answered, as he rolled a chair to the table, where | 
refreshment stood ready : 

“It means that May has recovered, and, not 
expecting us so soon, they have gone out for the | 
evening. Now come and eat; you need it, and 
must not forget yourself entirely, I’ve sent for | 
= maid, and while we wait we can question 

er. 

Margaret obeyed, for in Kent’s manner there 
was a gentle authority which she could not resist. 
Presently a coquettish damse! appeared, full of 
apologies, compliments, and explanations, but 
from her they received little intelligence or com- 
fort. Madame had been somewhat indisposed 
with a cold, nothing serious, and had gone out | 
without leaving any message for monsieur or 
mademoiselle, whose arrival would be such a 
charming surprise. | 

They had not been expected, then? Had 
nothing been said of the telegram or their possi- 
ble arrival ? 

“Nothing by madame; and if she had known, 
she would certainly have spoken of iv when Hor- 
tense was arranging her ravishing toilet that 
evening.” 

Quite at a loss to understand the matter, Mar- 
garet dismissed the maid to set her mistress’s 
room in order, and resigned herself to patient 
waiting, while Kent wandered about the room, 
and both paused in their fitful talk to listen when- 
ever @ carriage drove into the courtyard. The 
clock was on the stroke of twelve as St. George’s 
voice was heard singing the drinking-song from 
** Lucretia,” as he came along the passage. The 
door was impatiently flung open, and he came in 
with May leaning wearily onhisarm. Both started 
and stopped short on the threshold they saw 
those two familiar figures before the In that 
brief pause Kent and Margaret had time to see 
how sadly the two young creatures had changed 
in those few weeks. May was pale and thin, and 
in her innocent eyes there was an anxious, fright- 
ened look, as if some dread, unseen but ever 
present, oppressed her. Her gay costume, in the 
height of the fashion, with all its costly and fanci- 
ful decorations, was a striking contrast to the 
former sweet simplicity which once made her 
doubly lovely and betrayed a perfect taste. 

In St. George’s handsome, haggard face the 
alteration was more marked, It was flushed with 
a hectic color, his eyes were feverishly bright, his 
hair disordered, as if by frequent pushing off his 
hot forehead; the voice which sung the baccha- 
nalian song had lost its freshness, and, in spite of 
youth, beauty, and the grace which was too 
natural to be lost, he looked hke a reckldgs, weary, 
miserable man. He was the first to speak, and 
with a mocking laugh he advanced, saying coolly : 

“TIT thought that message would. bring you, 
though not quite so soon, You are very wel- 
come.” 

He offered his hand to Margaret, looking at her 
half-tenderly, half-defiantly ; but she took no heed 
of him, for, with a cry of joyful surprise May had 
ran into her arms, and clung there, sobbing hys- 
terically, as she cried : 

“Ob, Greta, now I gm safe! 
make you come ?” 

“Yes, my darling; but the telegram hurried 
us off at once.” 

“ What telegram?” asked May, looking bewil- 
dered. 

“That which Saint sent, telling us you were 
ill.” 

“But I’m not ill! Why did you doit? Is it 
true?” and May turned toward her husband, who, 
with a nod to Kent, had withdrawn to the hearth, 
where he stood lounging against the iow chimney- 
piece, with the detiant expression piainer than 
before. : 

“T said you were sick, and you are—homesick. 
I did it because I’m tired of being tormented 
sbout the matter, and it is as true as anything is 
about me.” 

The explanation was made in such a singular tone 
that no one answered for a moment; then May 
turned to Kent, like a child to its father, and said, 
as he pressed the little hand she gave him : 

“We can’t get on without you, so you must 
take charge of us again, for we are nothing but a 
pair of children.” 

“JT will certainly ‘take oharge of you, my 
child——” 

Kent got no further, for St. George broke in 
with a haughty : 

“ Thank you ; but you forget that I am a man 
now, and can take care of my wife as well as my- 
self.” 

“ Prove it, and I will resign my authority. This 
does ‘not look like it,” and he pointed to May, who 
leaned wearily against her sister with tears still 
shining on her cheeks. 

“ You sent us away to be merry and forget ; we 
have done our best to do the impossible, so you 
must blame only yourself for the changes you 
see,” was St. George's careless reply, though his 
eyes turned reproachfully on Margaret. 

Anxious to end tiie scene for poor worn-out 
May, Kent begged Margaret to take her away to 
rest, leaving Lim to tell St. George the plan they 


had arranged. 

Margaret gladly complied ; and with a whispered 
entreaty not to be severe with Saint, and a timid 
** G@uod-night, dear,” to her husband, May went 
into her room to pour out all her woes and cry 
like a broken-hearted child. As the door closed 
behind tiem, St. George lighted a cigar, seated 


Did my letter 


om the back, looked at Kent with an expression of 
mingled shame and defiance, saying, a8 he nodded 
coolly : 

“Now, then, I’m ready to hear what you have 
to say.” 

“‘ Very little ; but first, let me ask if you intend 
to continue this reckless course of life?” asked 
Kent, mildly, 

“No; I'm tired of it, and it’s a failure.” 

“What will you do then?” 

“One of two things—blow my brains out, or 
get a divorce.” 

“Good God, boy! what do you mean?” ejacu- 
lated Kent, aghast at the desperate look and tone 
which accompanied the determined words. 

“Exactly what I say. I am miserable, and so 
is May ; it is useless to drag on in this wretched 
way, and I cannot bear it much longer. It must 
end somehow, I care little which way, so long as 
I am free. I’ve suffered enough for my folly; 
May will be happy if I’m out of the way, and 
Margaret——” 

He stopped abruptly, and smoked in fierce 
silence, lest he should betray how much he felt. 
Deeply grieved and alarmed at the state in which 
he found him, Kent did his best to calm and cheer 
the unhappy young man, but all his efforts failed. 
St. George was by turns excited, reckless and 
morose ; he rejected all plans, refused ajl counsel, 
renounced all hope of happiness, and begged to 
be left to go to ruin as he would. 

For an hour they talked, and when Margaret 
appeared, saying that May slept at last, Kent 
whispered to her : 

**T can do nothing with him; will you try ?” 

“Yes,” was the unhesitating reply. 

“‘Then I leave you while I go to order rooms, 
and will return presently.” 

With that Kent went away, and Margaret stood 
a@moment looking at St. George. He still sat as 
he had placed himself when she left the room, but 
the cigar was out, the defiant face hidden on his 
arm, and not a word greeted the new comer. 
Something in his attitude, his si’ence, touched 
Margaret, and remembering May’s tearful en- 
treaty not to be severe, her heart softened, and 
pity replaced anger. Going to him, she softiy 
laid her hand on his bent head, and said, in her 
gentlest tone : 

“Dear Saint, what can I do for you?” 

“You might have done everything—now it is 
too late,” was the answer, in a half-stifled voice, 
for the speaker did not lift his head. 

“Tt never is too late to do one’s duty. It is 
mine to be a sister to you, and I shall try to do it 
faithfully. You once gave me leave to care for 
you: may I try again?” 

Why did you stop—tell me that ?” 

Here he looked up with ali his love eloquently 
written in his face. The color rose to Margaret’s 
forehead, but her eye met his, clear and stead- 
fast, and her tone was full of dignity as well as 


ty. 

“I stopped fcr May’s sake ; now! begin again 
for yours. You are my brother, your peace and 
happiness are dear to me as well as hers, and I 
long to help and comfort you.” 

‘There is but one way, and that is impossible,” 
began St. George, taking her hand with an ardent 


glance. 
Still calm and kind, but colder in manner, .and 
more resolute in tone, Margaret drew away her 


hand and answered, with her steady eyes looking 
full into those passionate ones of his : 

“There are two ways—one wrong and impoasi- 
ble, the other right and easy. You will choose 
the last. Nay, I'll not hear you; I am the one 
to speak, you to listen and obey.” 

“T will listen; speak, Greta,” he said, leaning 
his head on his arm with a weary sigh. 

“In a few days I shall take May home to Eng- 
land for rest and quict. You and Kent will go to 
Switzerland for a little trip, or to Italy if you pre- 
fer.it. Allof us are better apart just now; time 
and absence work great changes, and when we 
meet again we shail all be stronger, wiser, hap- 
pier Ihope. This is the best plan we can devise ; 
Kent proposes it, I approve, May consents, and 
you will agree also, will you not ?” 

_ “No,” was the brief, stern answer. 

“* What is to be done, then?” 

** All go home and live together, as before, or 
elso——” 

‘‘Why do you pause? What is the alternative?” 

“Separation from May.” 

“Oh, Saint, you do not mean it! Not a year 
married, and yet part! It must not, cannot be. 
Have you no love for May, no respect for your- 
self, no pity for me?” 

He rose, as she spoke with sudden pain and 
terror in her face, and stood looking at her gloom- 
ily. Suddeniy he broke out impetuously. 

** Margaret, I must be free, or I shall do some- 
thing desperate. I do love May—not as my wife, 
but asa little sister. She wearies me intensely 
with her childishness; she is no comparion, no 
help, no inspiration to me, and I long to break 
loose from the tie that binds me to her. I know 
it was my own folly, my own rash haste that 
forged the fetter; nevertheless, I will not wear it 
all my life, and if she will not consent, I'll end the 
matter with a pistol.” 

Pale as death, but calm, almost stern, Margaret 
confronted him, asking, with a look of contempt, 
that stang his pride aud checked his passionate 


* And when you are free, what then?” 

His suddenly kindling face, his quick step to- 
ward her, answered better than the three eager 
words he uttered: 

“You know, Greta!” 

“] know that an act so selfish, base and cruel, 
will win tor Sou the scorn and detestation of every. 
true man and woman. Leave the poor, loving 
child, if you will; my home is always hers; but 
never let me see you while you live, never let me 
hear your name, end never ask or expect anything 
from me but piiy and contempt, for the cowardice 
that dare not fac. and bear the fate your owp 





himself astride of 4 chair, and leaning hie arms 


waywarduess has brought upon you.” 
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She would have turned and left him then, but 
he threw himself down before her, and clung to 
her with the entire abandon of a boy, exclaiming, 
imploringly : 

** No, no, it shall never be so! I am weak and 
wicked, but you can save me. Don’t cast me off, 
Margaret ; think how young, how miserable, and 
undone lam. Save and help me; I'll be docile 
to you, only do not desert and scorn me, for in all 
the world you are the only creature whose respect 
and love I care for.” 

“You promise to obey me, Saint? to win my 
respect, keep my love, rouse my confidence and 
admiration by bravely doing your duty?” she 
asked, as she looked down at the beautiful de- 
spairing face upturned to hers. 

‘* Yes, I promise anything! I will be as wax in 
your hands, and become a hero for your sake. 
You have said ‘Keep my love,’ and that makes 
me strong and happy, though I know it is not love 
like mine,” he cried, kissing with ardent lips the 
hands he held. 

“The first command I give is, that you never 
speak of love to me, nor show it. This insult to 
myself is also a wrong to May, and I forbid it. 
Stand up and bear yourself like a man, or I will 
go.” 

He rose at once and stood opposite, flushed and 
excited, but obedient to the one voice which could 
control him. Margaret felt a strong desire to 
relent and comfort the poor boy, weak and willful 
as he was, so beseeching were the eyes fixed on 
her own, so full of love and ionging the face he 
showed her as he said humbly: 

** What next, Greta ?” 

“Comply with Kent’s desire, and go away with 
him for a time.” 

“Tf you bid me I will.” There was a treacherous 
tremor in St. George’s voice and he clinched his 
hands as if the words cost him a sharp pang. 

A glad, approving smile shone on him as Mar- 
garet offered her hand with the gracious gesture 
which made the act in her doubly cordial. 

**Thanks! now you are the man I thought you, 
now I feel that May’s future is not wrecked and 
that I may still love and respect my brother. Go 
and rest; to-morrow we will arrange our plans. 
Dear Saint, good-night.” 

He answered not a word, but laid his face down 
on the beloved hand with an irrepressible sob, for 
with a poet’s gift, he had also a poet’s temper- 
ament, sensitive, impulsive and feminine. Deeply 
touched, Margaret smoothed the thick, disordered 
locks from his forehead with a car¢cssing touch, 
and as he lifted his head as if disdaining to hide 
his grief, she said, with tears in her own soft 
eyes: 

“*Remember, even when this mood is past, that 
I have received your promise, and Iam sure you 
will keep it faithfully!” 

“TI will forfeit my life if I break it,” was the 
answer given in solemn earnest, as they parted. 


chat was easily sustained. 


wears when gazing on some limitless scene. 


the win 
allits delicate, decided outlines, and enbancin 
| its soft tints ; Kent, standing near, looked not a 
| the landscape, but at her, 


regard made Marg 
wonder at the look. She averted her eyes at once, 
and Kent colored with 
before. Neither 


said, simply : 

* Please read the beautiful 
—_ a beg “4 someth 
Be gore tae 


the are turned at once to the 
& 


wer before.” 


peculiar 
d her, she listened still with that odd 
but when he used, she said, laughing : 
~ don’t read as well as Saint, and poets 
seldom read their own pegs well, which makes 
his skill more remarkable.” 
“One would think they would read their own 
b better than another. Which is your favorite 
bit here?” answered Kent, slowly turning the 
gy iy looking up.” 
I like them all; the beok has but one fault in 
my eyes.” 
** Ah, and what is that, pray ?” 
She looked at him an instant with a curious mix- 
ture of maine and hesitation in her face, then 
ently retook the book, drew out a pencil, wrote 
wo words on the title-page, and handed it back, 
saying, sy | : 
_ “ Now it is as true as it is beautiful, and perfect 
in all peepee 
He looked, started, turned pale and stood dumb, 
though all he saw was his own name written over 
St. serge, which was crossed out with a decided 
stroke. Margaret watched him with increasing 
aor as she saw his discomposure. Not a 
word did he speak, and, laying her finger on the 
words, she made him look at her and answer her 
question instantly : 
“There must be truth between us two, for 
“a? sake, ifno more. Tell me, am I not right ?” 
es.” 


She clapped her hands with a delighted gesture, 
and laughed out like a girl, as she said, gayly : 
“I knew it! Oh, Kent, how could you deceive 
us all? How could you jet another claim your 
honors, wear your laurels, and us your place 
in people’s hearts? Confess it all now. I’ve 
gue 80 much you cannot hide the rest, and I 
will —— to keep the secret, if you say so.” 
Relieved and yet distressed, Kent flung the book 
away, and walked hastily round the tower before 
he answered. Coming back, he resumed his pease, 
saying, frankly, though he still wore the look of a 
detected schoo ae! t 
“tI will confess, for you must not blame Saint. 
But first tell me why you suspected this, and how, 
in heaven’s name, you discovered it ?” 
“I can hardly say how the suspicion came; 
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VIII.—LOCKED IN AND FOUND OUT. 


Kent and Margaret were much surprised at the | 
change in “the children,” as they called the young 
pair, for when they met the next morning, though 
both looked pale and worn-out, both were very 
quiet, very docile and grateful. May’s first words 
were: 

** It is all arranged, Greta. Saint told me about 
it, and we both agree. I shall miss him dread- 
fully ; but he needs a change, and I need rest, so 
we will go away in opposite directions with our 
kind guardians, like truants tired of having their 
own way. Won't we, dear?” 

“Yes, it shall be as Kent says,” returned St. 
George, with all lgs former deference of manner, 
and a glance that mutely asked pardon for past 
disrespect. 

Arrangements were soon made for the tem- 
porary separation, and after several hours of ami- 
cable discussion, Bt. George and May drove out to 

ay parting calls, Kent went to the banker’s, and 

argaret, fakin a book, strolled away into the 
garden of the Tuileries. By noon the sun shone 
warmly, the gay place was full of pretty children, 
coquettish maide, and loungers of all kinds. 
Choosing a quiet, sunny nook, Margaret read the 
book which never failed to charm and absorb her 
with an ever new delight, and was sitting quite 
unconscious of time or place, when a shadow 
talling on the page made her look up, to see Kent 
standing before her. ; 

‘* What author has the happy power of engross- 
ing you so ay and calling up such a smile ?’” 
he asked, as he lifted his hat with his own pecu- 
liarly charming smile. ; 

Silently returning his salutation, she turned the 
book so that he could see its title, and looked up 
at him with the moved expression still in her face. 
He glanced at it, said, “ Fortunate St. George,” 
and abruptly changed the subject by asking, as 
he pointed to the towers of Notre Dame, visible 
through the leafless trees: 

“Have you ever seen the wonders of that 
place ?” 

“No; I have often longed to do so; for when we 
were here last year, Mr. Chandos said the towers 
were not worth seeing, so I let them go.” 

‘It is too cool for you to sit here long ; shall 
we and hunt up Quasimodo’s haunts among 
the roofs of Notre Dame?” he asked, persua- 
sively. 

“ With pleasure,” and rising, Margaret walked 
away beside him, looking as if his presence 
brought her rest and peace. 

At the church they veg: | found a party 
just going up, and joining it, fo lowed the guide 
up the winding stairs, through mysterious little 
doors, along dizzy galleries, and out upon airy 
balconies, from whence they looked down upon 
the great city and its environs. Coming to the 
highest tower of all, —S to examine the 
quaintly carved saints that adorn the pinnacles, 
and to watch the flocks of doves sunning them- 
selves in the niches and along the roof. The party 
went = but these two forgot to follow the 


time when at length they p' to rm pm] 
and mocking 


the door was locked. In vain Kent 
called; no one was within hearing, 
echoes alone answered. 
“ What shall we do?” asked Margaret, looking 
anxious. 
“ We must wait till we are missed by the guide, 
or till another party comes up. Itis just the time 


for sight-seers, ahd we-shall soon be seleased. 
Meanwhile, let us enjoy ourselves over this won- 
‘ul view.” 





y= pany your face oo it vaguely the 
first time I saw you, and I thought to myself: ‘ He 
looks more like the writer of that strong book than 
the boy.’ It was only a passing fancy, but it 
returned again and again after I xnew you both, 
for Saint, though poetical, is not a poet. He has 
talent, but no genius. The night he read me his— 
no, your last book, I felt [~ be was not his, or, if 
he wrote it, that you had refouched and refined it 
as you only could. Init, as in Saint’s conversa- 
tion, I detected your modes of expression, your 
style of thought, = depth and power of feeling, 
and sundry little convinced me that you were 
the author. A week ago Fanfan came frisking in 
with a bit of paper in her mouth. She often steals 
and destroys notes, so I took it away to see if it 
was of any value. It proved to be a bit from one 
4 Saint’s letters to you, and was something like 


is : 

“*On looking over the MS., I am disgusted 
with the passages which you made me put in that 
I might have somé claim to it. I’ve taken them 
out, and you must restore the original that it may 
be perfect, at least as perfect as it cam be while 
our compact lasts.’” 

“Hang the dog; why couldn’t she choose some 


safer scrap from my waste paper-basket, or take | 


| 
s | 


it to any one but you!” exclaimed Kent, angri 
yet laughing in spite of himself at the odd fashion 
of the betrayal. 

‘* Bless the dog! it was a splendid hit of instinct, 
and I have petted the little 
way of proving my gratitude. Don’t frown, Kent; 
it was to be ; you may hide your true self from all 
the world, but not from me.” 

** Yes, I begin to think so, and you must pay 
the penalty of your acuteness by learning what a 
hypocrite and coward I am. I'll tell the tale as 
briefly as I can. Five or six years ago I cama 
home from weary wanderings over the face of the 
earth ; I wanted a home, but had none; I longed 
for a friend, yet not one who called himself so 
could be.to me as near and dear as the companion 
I desired. I could not marry, having vowed 
never to be repulsed again, and only a woman 
whom I respect caff I love, so no tie was possible 
tome but the wedlock I had renounced. Just then 
I found Saint, and my heart was drawn to him at 
once, for when a boy I hoped and suffered as he 
did, but fortune came to me, and I was spared his 
last desperation, I saw his talent; enjoyed his 
beauty ; pitied his friendlessness, and ioved him 
like a son, for he was grateful and affectionate. I 
said, ‘ Why not live again in this boy ? my wealth 
experience and power give me no happiness ; for i 
ask more, and fate denies it to me. Lend my good 


L I with an expression be- 
| traying something warmer and deeper than mere 

admiration, A sudden consciousness of his fixed 
aret turn quickly to see and 


the deep flush she had seen 
spoke for an instant; then Mar- 
pores, with a for pow cot, epetes the book still 


assage which de- 
ing like this. I never fully 
k, and when he fumbled over 


age, with a 
half-mischievous, half-timid. He 


His quiet way of taking it reassured Margaret, 
and for half an hour an interesting and animating 
An unfortunate look 
destroyed ‘the calm of the (éte-d-tele. Margaret 
was standing in an angle of the tower, looking far 
away with the bright, rapt look which one — 

er 
bonnet was off, and her hair, a little loosened by 
was blown back from her face, showing 


can ever write ; why not let me arrange and try 
em in my DATne, taking the consequences, what- 
ever they maybe.’ I asserted, fancying he would 
| soon tire of the freak; but he did not; the book 
| came out, and to my utter amazement Saint was 
| famous. The deceit troubled me then; not that 
| I cared for the fame; to that he was heartily wel- 
come; but I felt guilty of double-dealing, yet could 
not confess without harming the boy.” 

“You ‘were right,” began Margaret, eagerly. 

**Is this a deceit which you can forgive?” asked 
Kent, with a touch of malice in his tone. 

@ remembered her own words and blushed, 
but said, honestly : 

** Yes, lcan; though I think it will yet bring 
you into trouble, and you will have to atone for 
it, generous as it is.” 

“T have already,” he said, very low, adding, in 
his former tone, ‘Saint was so delighted with 
his success, and enjoyed it so intensely, 1 made 


bo mind to say nothing. It was my own affair, 
an 





making me happy as a man. He hungered an 
thirsted after praise, I cared nothing for it, and 
having — to make his fortune, I would keep 
my wor For a year he reveled in the position 
he had longed for, yet never hoped to win g0 soon, 
and I endeavored to cultivate and strengthen his 
wers for a genuine work. But success spoiled 
him ; the talent which ener might have forced 
into real genius is weakened by wealth, and I find 
he is content with this cheap victory. It is my 
fault ; I made him what he is, and I must en- 
deavor to repair my mistake,” 

For several minutes both stood busied with 
many thoughts, sweet as well as bitter ; Margaret 
broke the silence : 

** And the new book which you wrote while we 
rm and which Saint copied that it might seem 

is, will that a pear in his name also ?” 

“T cannot tell; I did my best to have at least 
& part of it his own, but he rejects that and will 


alone had a right to complain. He more | 
than repaid any loss of reputation as a poet by | 


that. Oh, Kent, what have I done that I should 
be so blessed ?” 

No need to tell how he answered that question, 
how patiently the lovers waited till the guide re- 
turned to free them, nor how Dlissfully they went 
away together, carrying with them an enduring 
memory of the towers of Notre Dame. 

“Owen,” and Margaret made the ugly name 
sweet by the tender tone in which she utiered it, 
“Greta,” and Kent pressed the hand that lay 
confiding! upon his arm as they went slowly 
homeward through the gardens, brighter to them 

at sunset than at noon. 

“We must not tell this to 8t. George for a long 
while yefhe cannot bear it.” 

Kent stopped short, with a sudden shadow on 

his happy face, as he exclaimed, regretfully : 
“IT forgot that dreadful parting. When I pro- 
| posed it, I thought it would be best for me as for 
im, as both had something to forget. Now the 
exile will be doubly hard. Love makes one very 
selfish, and I want to stay.” 

‘Not more than I want you to; but I know you 
will not let our happiness add to the misery of 
| these poor children, Go, for a time, and cheer 
| your abeence with the memory that I shail love 
you better for it, and give you a heartier weloome 
when you come.” 

It was well for the lovers that the St. Georges 
had not returned when they reached the hotel, 
and ‘after a delicious little t¢le-d-tete, they separ- 
ated to dress for dinuer. Va 

Margaret was first down, and found the salon still 
empty, at which she rejoiced, for on the table lay 
the book with Kent’s name still on the title-page. 
Hastily erasing it, she congratulated herself upon 
her escape, for had St. Geerge caught a glimpse 
ofit, he would have known that the secret was out. 
Happily she could not see him pacing to and fro 
in his dooesing room, saying to himself in a tone 
of desperate despair—for he had opened the book 
by chance: 

‘** She knows, she knows, and I cannot bear her 


| 





| 





have all mine. When the first one came out, we 
made a mutual promise that neither would betray | 
the other, and if I own this book I shall betray 
Saint, for the style isthe same. I have begged 
him to put it by and write one himself, but he re- 
minded me that by allowing the tirst fraud I had 
committed myself and could not recede without 
breaking = word, He is so miserable just now, | 
and the fault is mine, s0 I leave him to do as he | 
will, for if it give him any comfort, or May any | 
pleasure, I am content to bear the blame.” 
**But do you really care nothing for fame? | 
Does it give you no pleasure to hear your work | 
commended, and to see respect and admiration 
in the faces of those whose opinion you value ?” 
“T care very litile for the world’s praise; it 
does please me to know that my work is liked, and 
sometimes I do desire to take a small share of the || 
respect of some whose commendation is very dear | 
to me.” | 
As he spoke regretfully and turned to her with 


| that look again visible in his face, Margaret felt | 


her heart beat fast, and said within herself, “‘ Can 
it be that Kent loves me?” Abruptly as before 
he walked round the tower, tried the door, and 
came back again to be led into another unexpected 
confession. 

** At what hour do we start to-morrow?” asked 
Margaret, feeling that the last was not a safe sub- 
ject to dwell upon. 

** At noon, so that you may reach home the day 
after. The Winthrops go there, and they will de- 
vote themselves to you.” 

**Is everything ready? I have fallen into an 
indolent habit of leaving my affairs to you. Is | 
there nothing for me to do beiore we part ?” 

“Yes, one thing, and this is perhaps as good a 
time as any for me to speak ot it.” Kent looked 
ill at ease, but being a man to face disagreeables 
‘manfully, he dashed into the subject at once: 
** Just before we lett home Albany gave me a com- | 


‘mission which the sudden journey prevented my | 


8 eigen 9 It was po Mo ay poate ut I felt for 
him, an pies i might spare hi or you 
annoyance, I undertook it. He d me to ask 
you if there was any hope for hini.” 

‘“None,” was the prompt reply. 

“I feared so ;” and Kent sighed. 

** Why say fear ?” she asked, sharply. 

“ Because I saw his love and know how hard it 
is to find it hopeless.” 

Angry with herself because her eyes filled 
and her voice shook, Margaret said, hastily : 

ss does me much honor, I thank him, but 


it is impossible to make any return; I have no 





| 


eart half to death by | 
to do it by proxy!” 


| a time ; if his love is true and deep, it’is an honor 





its to the boy, and let his life be what I would 


ore had my own; He has youth, beauty, am- | 


bition and some power; help him up, and in return 
for all I give he will love me as I would be loved.’ ” 

** And you did it ?” said Margaret, with beaming 
eyes and glow of admiration on her iace, 

“Yes; 1 tried not to be selfish, but when the 
boy was so docile, fond and dear to me, I felt as if 
I did not give enough. At first I had no thought 
of the literary deceit ; 
simplest way. Saint wrote poems, and had tried 
to publish them ; they were sweet, but weak, and 

As a boy I wrete also, and once in rumag- 

ing an old chest of papers I came upon my verses 

toesed them to Saint to laugh over. Since 

my last love I had given up all ambitious hopes, 

and wrote no more. But in those boyish ditties 

Saint found much to envy and admire, and begged 

me to publish them. 1 refused, of course ; ‘Then 
I shall,’ said he, in his willful way.” 

* Put your own name to them if you do,” was 
my answer, thinking the whole thing a joke. 
‘May 1? he asked. ‘You don’t care for fame 
and you throw these away as worthiess ; but 


long for it ; I see more power in these than any I ‘ virtues I am far prouder than a dozen books like 





it came about in the | 


| dream that you cguld care for me, though I have 


| thought. 
| made which won me: it was your patience, gene- 


heart to give him. Please tell him so.” 

“No heart to give him—is it lost ?” and Kent 
looked at her y & searching glance, as if eager 
to learn whetiier the words w:re merely a form of 
speech or atruth. Margaret’s cheeks burned and 
her eyes fel], but she answered truly at any cost: 

* Yess” then added rather haughtily, ‘‘ Tell Mr. 
Albany also, the next time he woos a woman, not 


** He was timid, poor fellow, humble in his own 
conceit, and fearful of seeming presumptuous,” 
said Kent, still eying her with that keen glance. 

** A man shouid not be timid nor humble at such 


to bestow it, and a woman respects courage af 
all times. If he love, say so manfully, and bear 
the answer bravely.” 

“I will. Margaret, 1 love you—will you be my 
wife ?” 

As Kent spoke out with sudden fire and force, 
and offered her his hand, Margaret was so sur- 
prised at his promptitude in taking her at her 
word, that she stood speechless and half-bewil- 
dered, though her heart leaped within her at the 
words he uttered. Straight and strong he stood 
before her, steadily he looked into her eyes, and 
softly, slowly, he repeatcd : 

“‘ Margaret, I love you—-will you be my wife ?” 

** With all my heart!” and as the answer broke 
from her lips, Margare: put one hand into his, 
and with the other hid her face, for tears broke 
forth against her wil. Very ‘ew fell, for Kent 
drew her to him, and turning the shy face to his. 
asked eagerly with such intense joy, gratitude anc 
love in his own, that she could not hesitate to 
answer : 

“Greta, is it true? I never dared to hope, 
never thougit of speaking till you made me forget 
everything but the desire of my life. Do you 
really mean it? is it possible that youcan love me, 
old, ugly, odd and faulty as] am?” 

She turned on him a iace full of a happiness, a 
humility he could not doubt, and answered with 
the perfect frankness which was her chief charm 
to him: 

“I do love you truly, tenderly, Kent. To me 
you are not ugly, old, faulty nor odd, but all that 

respect, admire and value in a man, I loved 
you long before I knew it, and only lately have I 
guessed why I was happiest with you. did net 





learned to see thaf you did not iove May, as I once 
Believe «me, it is not the discovery I 


rosity and excellence ; of these and many other 





| contempt.” 


It was a quiet meal, and they parted early, for 
the next day was to be a busy one. Kent and 
Margaret haa done their best to hide their new- 
born happiness. May suspected nothing, but as 
they separated, St. George held a hand of each, 
saying earnestly, and with a wistful, loving look : 

‘* Good-night, God bless you both |” ’ 

‘*He sees it, and bears it nobly,” whispered 
Kent, as he led Margaret to herroom, He tried 
to speak hopefully, but both waited for the morn- 
ing with anxiety. 

May was alone when they met at breakfast, and 
in answer to their inquiries regarding her hus- 
band, she said: 

‘*He sat up writing till after I was asleep, and 
was up before I woke. He o!ten goes for an early 
walk; I’m such a lazy creature, f tell him not to 
wait for me, so he breakfasts when he likes, and 
sometimes I don’t see him till noon.” 

Margaret looked at Kent, whosmiied at her un- 
expressed fear, but went out immediately after 
breakfast, From the porter he jearned that 


| Monsieur St. George left late in the night, and had 
| not yet returned. Still refusing to acknowledge 


the toreboding which haunted him, Kent hurried 
from place to place, searching for his ward; but 
nowhere did he find him nor glean any tidings of 
him, Back to the hotel he went; mousieur had 
not returned, and fearing to alarm the sisters 
Kent set out upon another and more careful 
search, Still vain; and sending word that they 


| were unavoidably detained and would not leave 


till evening, he drove to and fro like a restless 
ghost all that dreadful day. Pausing at last to 


| take counsel with himself, a terrible thought 


rose suddenly before him, and following the im- 
pulse, he dismissed the carriage, crossed the 
ridge, dived into a narrow street behind Notre 
Dame, and entered a low, small building on the 
river-side. A moment after he came staggering 
out ghastly pale, and with the air of a man over- 
| whelmed by a sudden shock, Well might be look 
80; for the little building by the river-side, with a 
crowd flowing in and out at its open doors, was 
the Moryue, and on one of the stone tables be- 
hind the grating he had seen St. George. Cold 
and pale as a beautiful statue he lay under the 
scanty covering allowed the dead in that sad 
place, A stream of water flowed continually over 
the rounded limbs, pale face, and drenched hair, 
and above him hung the plain suit he had worn, 
Before the grating stood a curious throng, admir- 
ing, criticising, pitying “the young man, 80 
charming, 80 romantic, so pathetic,” and at the 
door, surrounded by sympathizing men and wo- 
men, leaned Kent, bowed down with aspecchless 
tearless sorrow, Which left its traces on him all 
his life, 

In the dusk he took the poor boy home, and 
broke the heavy truth to the sisters. The young 
widow gave way at once, and Margaret spent thet 
night of grief in watching over her, while Kent 
searched for some last wish or word left by St. 
George. 

In his desk appeared a letter for Kent, a parcel 
for Margaret, his ring, a lock of his hair, and a 
little note for May. 

**T know all,” said Keni’s letter. ‘‘ You love 
each other, and Greta has discovered the truth, 
[ am go tired of my life, it only needed this to 
make me gladly end it. Take no blame to your- 


self; it is my fault that your generous scheme fails, 
I have neither genius, pat.ence, nor courage to 
work, wait, or fight; [ throw up the game, and 
leave you to enjoy the fame rightfully yours, the 
love you deserve, the happiness in store for you 
when I relieve you of the presence which should 
have been a comfort but is a burden.” ‘hen fol- 
lowed thanks, last wishes, and the hope that he 
would befriend May for her sister’s sake. 
Margaret’s packet contained the manuscript of 
Kent’s poem, and on the title-page, were Lis own 
tame had been, now appeareu, furiy writien, 
“Owen Kent, author of ‘Early Lays.’” This 


was his legacy to Margaret, and such it remained, 
for the world never saw that buok or knew the 


| tragedy in which it bore a part. 


Long after, when the young poet was forgotten 
by all but the faithful three, when Kent was a 


| happy man with children on hie knee and a noble 
| wile besive him, when May had put off ler widow’s 


weeds and. found comfort in Aivauy’s affection, 
another and an entirely different book appeared, 
to take the public by storm, give tle author a late- 
won but enduring fame, and stump his long 
silence as “‘ Taz FREAK oF A GENIUS.” 








Acarnst the superstition of Friday being an 
unlucky day, especially to sailors, a correspoudent has 
a protest. ‘‘See,” he remarks, “‘ how many lucky Fri- 
daya we find in the history of the most momentous of 
all maritime euterprises in the discovery and explora- 
tion of America: August 3, 1492, Columbus gets sail on 
his voyage of discovery; October 12, 1492, tiras discovery 
of land by Columbus; Janvary 4, 14/3, sets sail on his 
return; March 15, 1493, arrival et Palus; November 2%, 
1493, arrival at Hispaniola op his second voyage; Juue 
13, 1494, discovery of ..e Alerican coutiment Aji 
these days were ¥rideys." 
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THU VASSAK FEMALE COLLEGE AT POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 


THE VASSAR FEMALE COLLECE, 
AT POUCHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

NEARLY an entire page of illustration, inour pres- 
ent number, is devoted to the above-named mer- 
itorious institution, to its public-spinited founder, 
and some of the buildings, beyond the college | 
proper, which give it character and completeness. | 
Not less interesting than the views of the col- 
legiate buildings—perhaps first in interest, of all | 
—is the portrait of Mr. Matthew Vassar, a gentle- | 
man long known throughout America for his | 
celebrity in the manufacture of ales, taking rank 
with the very best of foreign production, and who 
bids fair, through this extensive and most liberal 
benevolence, to become equally well-known, over 
America as well as by foreign nations, as a dis- 
criminating benefactor of his kind. 

The Vassar Female College stands upon the de- 
lightful high grounds of Dutchess County,some two 
miles from Poughkeepsie, and in nearly a north- 
eastern direction from the city; the location 
being such that from the upper portion of the 
building the Hudson and the magnificent distant 
Cattskills and hills of Ulster form splendid middle 
distance and background to the picture presented. 
In extent the buildings command attention, not 
only from their size but from peculiarities of con- 
struction which make them specially interesting to 
the traveler. The main edifice has the immense 
length of five hundred feet, with a depth of one hun- 
dred and seventy, and is modeled upon the plan of 
the Palace of the Tuileries, Paris, with the chateau 
roof and Mansard windows which so peculiarly 
mark the French style. Somewhat higher, this 
edifice would be very imposing; as it is, the 
effect is low, but the extent conveys a very proper 
idea of the immense accommodation afforded, 
and only severe architectural students are likely to 
fault the few details at variance with the splendidly 
odd original. Space would not permit us to point 
out the various features of ‘‘modern improve- 
ment” introduced into this building, and making 
it one of the most complete in the world of its 
kind: enough to indicate that it is thoroughly 
ventilated and warmed throughout, on the most 
approved systems, so that fire is needed but in 
few places in the building ; that it is supplied with 
water from one of the pure highland lakes ; that 
the erection is as nearly fire-proof as possible; 
and that, in the interior arrangements, while all 
the details of instruction have, of course, been 
first looked to, particular attention seems to have 
been paid to those scarcely less necessary details 
connected with the comfort and elegance of 
residence, 

The first of the two other buildings given in | 
our views is the riding-school, one hundred by 
sixty, with stable-room for twenty-four horses, 
and facilities for the thorough practice of equita- 
tion, and with a gymnasium also attached, where 
that necessary branch of modern education, the 
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purely physical, is also to receive due attention. , say of the faculty, that in the opening, which took 
The building remaining is the observatory, a most | place during the late summer, the Presidency 
commodious erection, with the incalculable advan- ! of the College was assumed by Dr. Raymond, a 





" MATTHEW VASSAR, ESQ. 


tage of having so thorough an astronomer as | gentleman of experience and enthusiasm as & 
Miss Maria Mitchell in charge of that department | teacher; that Miss Lyman is the Lady Principal ; 
of instruction. We have only additions! space that a regularly educated female physician resides 
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BY SLEE BROS., POUGHKEEPSIE. 


in the college, in the person of Miss Avery, thus re- 
moving one of the otherwise inevitable awkward- 
nesses of such an institution ; and that under the 
extensive remaining faculty every department of 
instruction, from chemistry to art, and from 
philosophy to music, seems to be placed with 
excellent judgment at the disposal of the partici- 
pants in this new privilege. 

For, let it be understood, in speaking of Mr. 
Vassar as a “ benefactor,” we have by no means 
intended to indicate that he has founded a 
“charity.” His enterprise has done better— 
furnished what the girls of America betore lacked 
—a college, where they can receive such 
instruction as was heretofore only vouchsafed to 
their brothers and expectant husbands, with Har- 
vard, Yale and Columbia open before them 
There is to be a fund for meritorious pupils, and 
no doubt, free scholarships may be introduced by- 
and-by ; but as a general rule ordinary payment 
is expected, and the pupils will be at once relieved 
from the shiftlessness and the degraded feeling of 
‘charity students.” 

Mr. Vassar, whose personal life has been a 
merited success, has certainly done a great work 
for female education in the founding of this college; 
and neither the merit nor the interest is detracted 
from knowing that the idea may have been derived 
from his English brother-in-law, Mr. John Guy, of 
Guy’s Hospital-_and that the words of a favorite 
niece, since deceased, made a deep and lasting im- 
pression upon the man looking about for a chan- 
uel of doing good to his kind: ‘‘ Uncle Matthew, 
do make some provision for a girls’ school!” If 
intelligence and education form the “light of the 
world,” and if the future mothers of the land 
are to shape its destiny, as so often alleged 
Matthew Vassar will be found to have done no 
small work for future ages, and the Vassar Female 
College may well and long rear its head as his best 
monument, 








CYCLOPEAN WALLS 


Of the Palace of the Inca Rocca, Cuzco, 
Peru. 


Tue section of the cyclopean wail which sup- 
ports the terrace on which stands the remains of 
the palace of the Inca Rocca, in Cuzco, Peru, is 
from a photograph by Honorable E. G. Squier, 
late Comimissioner of the United States in Peru, 
and forms one of the illustrations of his forth- 
coming work on that country. We subjoin Mr. 
Squier’s description : 

‘Among the secondary objects of interest in 
the old Inca capital of Cuzco, are the remains of 
the palace of the Inca Rocca, celebrated for his 
exertions in educating the Peruvian youth of 
noble caste. He founded the Yachahuasi or 
Houses of Teaching, on the banks of the rivulet 
of Tullamayo, now called the Rodadero, where 
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their extensive remains still atiest his munifi- 
cence. He further embellished the quarter of his 

apital in which the schools or colleges were 
fuitt with what the chroniclers call, and what its 
ruins prove it to have been, ‘ a sumptuous palace,’ 
which was his favorite residence. It was separ- 
ated from the Houses of Teaching by a narrow 
street, now called Calle del Triunfo—for it was in 
this street that the Incas suffered their final re- 
pulse at the hands of the Spaniards. 

“The ground slopes from the centre of the city 
to the rivulet of the Rodadero, and so in order to 
obtain a level area for his palace and its courts, 
the Inca built up a terrace, supported by massive 
stones, 220 feet long by 180 broad, and on its 
lowest side about thirty feet high. These stones, 
most of which remain in place, and are as firm as 
when first put together, are of green syenite, and 
excessively hard. They are all slightly beveled 
or rounded on their face, and appear to have been 
worked into. shape by a pick, and somewhat re- 
semble what we call ‘rustic work.’ The joints, 
however, are cut with the greatest precision. The 
blocks are of almost all shapes and sizes, pre- 
senting numerous curves and angles, but al 
fitting closely into each other, after the style 
known as cyclopean. 

“The stones composing the walls of the palace 
proper, however (portions of which are still stand- 
ing), are of brown trachyte, regular rectangles 
in shape, and accurately and beautifully cut and 
laid. This trachyte was brought from the quar- 
ries near Audahuylillas, ten leagues distant. 
Where the blocks of syenite composing the ter- 





race walls were obtained, I failed to discover 
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human voices, The captam (a humane man), 
fearing that, from want of rest, he had become 
temporarily deranged, argued with him as to the 
improbability of such being the case. If a vessel 
were at hand she could easily be seen, and no 
boat could possibly live in such a sea. 

But again the man started and shouted : 

**Dinna ye hearit? Dinna ye hear it ?” 

Confirmed in his opinion as regarded the man’s 
temporary insanity, he ordered him to call all 
hands and put the “ship about.” Then the stern 
old Scotchman, falling on his knees, invoked him, 
by all that he held dear, to wait and not put his 
ship about, for if he did he would leave behind 
him the poor souls who were crying to him for 
assistance. Startled by the man’s earnestness, 
and having sea-room enough not to care very 
much whether or not the vessel changed her 
course immediately, he resolved to humor the old 
fellow, and promised that he would not go about 
until eight o’clock. It was then four o’clock in the 
afternoon, and the night fast closing in. 

Coming on deck again at half-past seven, the 
captain found the night looking very wild, the 
wind with that peculiar wail which portends its 
increase, and the lightning flashing with lurid 
glare through the murky atmosphere, lighting up 
at intervals the impenetrable darkness. 

As he hurriedly paced the deck, a low, dismal, 
weird-like shout came up from out the gloom—a 
human cry, full of agony! All that he had ever 


heard of the supernatural was in an instant pres- 
ent to him, as his blood seemed to freeze in his 
veins. 

Five hundred miles from any land, the gale 
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CYC LOPEAN WALLS OF THE PALACE OF INCA ROCCA, CUZCO, 


The stone is not found in the neighborhood of 
Cuzco, 

“The portion of the terrace wall shown in the 
engraving faces on the Calle del Triunfo, and in- 
cludes the stone known as ‘the stone of twelve 
angles,’ which appears nearly in the centre of the 
engraving. The narrowness of the street pre- 
vented me from obtaining any but a light nearly 
coinciding with the vertical plane of the stones, so 
that their joints are thrown into deep shadow, 
and their accurate fitting consequently not well 
discernible. ‘The stone of twelve angles’ is, 
nevertheless, truly described by its name. It has 
that number of angles, into which the surround- 
ing stones are perfectly fitted. It is five feet four 
inches in greatest width, and about four feet in 
greatest height, and is looked upon as one of the 
curiosities of Cuzco. 

“IT may observe that the cyclopean style of 
walls was adopted only in the facing of terraces 
and in the walls of fortresses. The palaces and 
temples were almost always of rectangular cut 
stones.” 


A HAIR-BREADTH ESCAPE AT 
SEA. 

Tue following incident—no romance, but a most 
thrilling reality—was related by the captain of a 
New England ship, not many years ago, to a pas- 
senger who made the passage around Cape Horn 
with him, and not many miles from the point 
where the providential rescue had been accom- 
plished. It illustrates (as shown in the illustra- 
tion with which we accompany it) not only the 
terrible perils of sea and storm combined, but also 
the possibility of endurance beyond expectation 
when rescue has grown to be apparently a thing. 
beyond hope. 

A few years previously, when bound home from 
the Pacific, off Cape Horn, the captain’s ship was 
caught in a violent gale, which lasted near a fort- 
night with uninterrupted violence, With ship 
dismasted, torn sails, and crew worn out by 
watching, the gate broke, but with a terrific sea 
running, and a dim, murky atmosphere, which 
circumscribed the vision. He was moodily pacing 





the deck, debating witbin himself whether or not 
the ship would not better lie on the other tack, | 
when his attention was drawn to his carpenter | 
(an old gray-headed Scot), who, althongh it was | 
his watch below, was standing looking intently 
at the horizon. Calling him to him and asking 
him what he saw, he replied that he had seep | 
nothing, but that he had heard the sound of | 


pEaRv. 


roaring and the seas breaking around him, 
whence could come a human voice ? 

Yes, there it was again—more wild, more agon- 
izing! A flash lit up the blackness of the night, 
and for an instant revealed a boat full of men, 
close alongside, and then—all was dark again ; 
but faint voices were distinctly heard begging for 
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A JAPANESE BARBER, 


a rope. In less time than it takes to relate it, a | 
rope was hove, the boat dropped astern, and with | 
great difficulty and danger eight living beings | 
(one of whom was ® woman) were got on board | 
and the boat cut adrift. 

Every means were taken to restore the sufferers, 
who were in a state nearer dead than alive, three 
of whom, however, died shortly after they got on 
board. Their captain (as he proved to be) was 
the first who was able to give an account of him- 
self: His vessel had gone down fifteen days before, 
and he had barely time to launch his boat and get 
into her his wife and crew; a bag of bread was 
thrown in, which was all they had to eat, and the 
wife in her fright had caught up an umbrella and 
thrown it into the boat, which proved a great 
instrument of their salvation, for, not having 
any water, they must rely upon the rain which 
they caught in the inverted umbrella. 

For fifteen long days and nights had they been 
tossing about in that stormy ocean, suffering tor- 
ments indescribable, and on the tenth day the 
captain’s wife gave birth to a child. 





+ 
A HAIR-BREADTH ESCAPE AT SEA, 


During the narrative she had been lying ina 
state of semi-sensibility, but no sooner did she 
hear the word “child,” than she sprang up in 
| frenzy, wanting to know what they had done with 
| her baby ? The father then, for the first time, 
realized that the babe had not been s saved, and 
rushed out on deck, followed by his wife, to jum 
into the boat ; but the boat had been cut a 
an hour before, and was now miles astern upon 
the dark and stormy ocean. A marvelous rescue 
had been accomplished, but not a rescue for all! 








THE JAPANESE BARBER. 


THovex not “ barbarous,” in the acceptation of 
the term (except when they win a victory or do 
execution upon criminals), the Japanese are very 
**barber-ous” in another sense, as the tonsure is 
as carefully looked after in the land of the Tycoon 
as is the beard among the Shakers. We supply 
this week another illustration of Japanese man- 
ners and customs, in monsieur the barber, at 
work on one of his patients—“ patients,” in a 
double sense. He is gathering up the topknot, 
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which is to be tied with an ornamental band, the 
rest of the crown being scrupulously shaved. The 


whole operation is tedious enough, but the elderly | serpents that wind about a man’s neck, killing bis best 


gentleman whom we see under the barber’s hands 
in this instance has evidently made up his mind to 
a long sitting, with his legs tucked beneath the 
low table, on which are plated a pair of basins 
containing the soap-lather and other lavements. 
The Japanese cutlery is excellent, and there is no 


FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 

| Dovanas Jzngorp calls woman’s arms ‘the 

} Tesolutions.”” The “oidest inhabita.t” says he don’t 
object to them kind o’ serpents. 


Joun Puanrx went to the theatre when Mrs. 
Smith was advertised to appear “ intwo picces.” After 
the performance he demanded the return of his money, 
for Mrs. Smith had appeared whole in both performances. 


Wary is a flirt like a hollow India-rubber ball ? 


fear of a blunt razor in this respectable barber's | pocaus , 
: . : cause she is very empty and has eat deal of 
shop, especially as there is no instance on record bounce. ’ _ ta ‘ 


of one of his kidney shaving with his oyster knife, 
or opening oysters with his razor—the two special | 
perils of hairdressing and shaving humanity in | 
what is called ‘ civilization.” 








Prznty or Foop, Temporartiy.—The Hamil- 

ton (Australia) Spectator is responsible for the following: 
Every one who has been to Hamilton must have become | 
acquainted with the name, if not with the person, of | 
Father Farrelly. He was formerly settled at Mount 
Moriac, and be'ng last week on a visit to that place, he | 
was entertained at dinner by the members of the shire | 
council. In responding to the toast of his health, he told | 
the following story, which, good as it is to read, must 
have been infinitely better as it fell from the lips of the 
relator: ‘‘ During the time (said Mr. Farrelly) that the 
land selection was taking eee at Hamilton, there was, 
as is well known, hardly a lodging to be obtained. Some | 
friends of mine, hearing that I was resident at Hamilton, | 
locked me up and thus secured a lodging. The next 
morning there was a succession of knocks at the door, 
and neighbor after neighbor came, bringing in joints of 
meat, some in tin dishes, some in other dishes. Well, I 
thought that the neighbors, knowing that I got visitors, 
were making me ts, and I felt grateful tor them. 
My servant took them in, and in course of time they 
were cooked and placed on the teble. I have often heard 
of tables groaning, but never did T see a table so loaded 
as on that occasion. However, like good trenchermen, 
we were not dismayed by this superabundance of the 
good things of this life, so we went to work, and had just 
about finished our task, when there came a rap at the 
door, and this was followed by a succession of raps. I 
took no notice of the occurrence, but suddenly we were 
startled by a noise in the passage, very much resembling 
the sound of blows. 1 immediately went out, and, ad- 
dressing the first intruder, said: ‘ My good woman, what | 
do you mean by such a noise as this in my house 
atsuch atime?’ ‘Shure,’ says ehe, ‘I want my joint.’ 
* What do you mean?’ ‘Ah, shure, now don’t you try 
to pitch the blarney with me now. Didn’t yer cause 
that ’ere sign to be stuck up outside yer door?’ I could 
not make out what this meant, so we put on our hats 
and went to the garden fence to see the cause of all the 
‘row.’ On the fence was suspended a neatly painted 
sign-board, with the words, ‘ Dinners baked here.’ The 
sign, it would appear, had been left there by a drunken 
painter.” 





ABSrarTvz witHovt a Hrav.—The bustle now 
constantly observable in the Parisian Champ de Mars, 
consequent upon the preparations for the hibition, 
has induced the papers to notice—not, probably, tor the 
first time—that in an obscure corner of waste land be- | 
tween the Avenue de la Bourdonnaye and the Rue de | 
l’Université there is a colossal statue in bronze of Louis 
XVI., which anybody may see by peeping through a | 
grating. This statue, a splendid work of art, and perhaps | 
the larvest in the world, being twenty-two French feet 
high and weighing 100,000Ibs. French, was cast in Paris 
in 1829, by order of Charles X., and was intended to be | 
erected in a public place of Bordeaux. The reason, as | 
given by the journals, why the statue was never sent to 
its destination is, that the municipality of that city de- 
clined to incur the enormous expense of the transport of 
such a mass of metal. It has been suggested that now | 
that the railway would convey Louis XVI. trom Paris to 
Bordeaux for a trifling sum, the Bordeaux people would 
do well to claim their property and endow their city with 
a great novelty. Probably they will, if they can, make 
out their title. But the Zvinement gives a most extra- 
ordinary explanation indeed of the true grounds for the 
seclusion of the statue. It does not know the name of 
the sculptor, but says tbat it was cast by Crozatier, an 
eminent bronze founder, who died in Paris in 1855. This 
Crozatier, after his splendid copy of the Venetian horses 
of Bosio, which yet ornament the triumphal arch of the 
Carrousel, was presented to Charles X., who made him 
a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, and at the same 
time gave him the order for the colossal statue of Louis 
XVI. He took the utmost pains with the work, which 
he expected to be the greatest of his life. But, wonder- 
ful to tell and difficult to believe, when the molten metal 
had cooled, and the mold was removed, it turned out 
that the statue, perfect in every other respect, had no 
head! The bronze meant to form the head had in some 
way escaped through fissures intended only to carry off 
superfiuity. Crozatier, though terribly vexed at this 
failure, set to work and remedied it in a few hours; but 
the story having reached the ears of the Duchess d’An- 
gouléme, she saw the hand of God in the accident, and 
exclaimed: “ For heaven’s sake, let us spare this vener- 
able memory from any further insult.”” These words 
were at the time equivalent to a command, and so the 
giatue was left from that day to this hidden among heaps 
ot rubbish. 


ImpartTian Justice mx Rvss1a.—The follow- 
ing extract trom a St. Petersburg letter in the Indé- 
mage 7 shows that in Russia the horror of the 

w and its judges is impartially exercised: ‘Count 
L—., one of the Emperor’s aides-de-camp, was sum- 
moned a month ago before a judge, on the complaint of 
a tradesman to whom he neglecied to pay a small ac- 
count. The count at first refused to appear, but at the 
third summons, being warned that he risked being cen- 
demned by default to an imprisonment of two months, 
he attended before the magistrate and paid the money, 
eaying, ‘He preferred to pay without discussion rather 
than have anything to do with a tribunal of clodhop- 
pers’ (in Bussian, ‘Kholopskoy Soude’). The judges | 
arrested bim, and sent him to a week’s imprisonment 
for contempt of court. The count applied to the Em- | 
peror in order to escape his sentence, but his Majesty 
replied thet all he could do for him was to intercede 
with the judge to change his sentence to six weeks’ con- 
finement in bis own house, which was done, and the 
count is now undergoing it. The second affair hap- 

at Moscow. A rich widow, Madame Mazourine, 
well known from her ostentatious piety and tor the 
large sume which she spent in building churches and 
convents, took it into her head to refuse payment of a 
emall debt, and the matter going before a tribunal, an 
order was ultimately issued to seize berfurniture, The 
lice arrived to carry out the sentence, when they 
iound the door fast, and in spite of their summons in 
the name of the law it remained unopen. They then 
attempted to scale the wall, when the mistress of the 
house ordered a number of savage dogs to be let loose. 
Seeing this, the police retired, and Madame Mazourine 
was summoned to appear before the magistrate, an 
jhas been condemned to two months’ imprisonment,” 


A Giepuz or Steam Anovwp tHe Wortp.— 
A Philadelphia paper calls attention to the fact that the 
beginning of the new year will witness the inauguration 
of unbroken steam communication around the globe, to 
be thenceforth prosecuted as regularly as the arrival 
and departure of European steamships at our wharfs. 
The steamship Henry Chaunce will sail on the 11th of 
Decemb r for the isthmus; will connect there with the 
Golden City for San Francisco; and from San Francisco 
on the first day of January the steamship Colorado will 
gail for Yokohama, in Japan, and Hong Kong, in China, 
If, arrived at the latter port, the passenger wishes still 
to journey westward, he cap proceed by the boats of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company to Bombay, and on- 
ward, through the Red Sea, to the Isthmus of Suez, 
which, crossed by rail, conducts to the British line of 
Mediterranean steamers, touching at Ma!ta and Gibral- 
tar, and arrive in England, where a few hours ot railway 
will enable him to take passage in one of & dozen line of 
steamships for this cuuntry—the supposed point of de- 
partura. 














A captamn who had a sound sleeping mate, 
caught an Irish boy in the middle watch frying some 
pork and eggs he had siolen irom the ship’s stores, to 
whom the captain called out: 

“You lubber, you, I'l] have none of that.” 

“ Faith, captain, I’ve none for ye,” replied the lad. 


Taxen Down.—A Paris banker was recently 
presented to Prince Demidoff, who, to prevent conver- 
sation from dropping, said: 

“* You have a beautiful breastpin.”” 

The banker, delighted, for he was proud of his breast- 
pin, said: 

“Yes, it is a very rare stone.” 

Prince Demidoff replied: 

“Very rare and very expensive. You can’t imagine 
the troubie I have had to pet my chimuey-pieces st St. 
Petersburg, for they are made of it.” 

The banker turned as many colors as a dying dolphin. 


Tnx wives of English ecclesiastical dignita- 
ries do not partake of the sacred tities of their lords; 
and it is rather funny, at the first glance to read in the 
London papere that “the Archbisiop ot York aud Mrs. 
Thompeon arrived at Fulham Palace, yesterday, on 2 
Visit to the Bishop of London and Mrs. Tait.” 


Somesopy has been making curious calcula- 
tions «bout the wheat crop in Illinois, in 1865, and finds 
that if made into johnny cake it would feed the popula- 
tiop of the world two days; and that to store the wheat 
would require a crib eight feet high by eight feet wide, 
allowing two and a half feet to a bushel, 3,276 miles in 
length, reaching trom Passamaquoddy Bay to San Fran- 
cisco, and a good share of the distance back. 


Tue Persimmon Rearmmen.—The Richmond 
correspondent of the Danville Register telis the follow- 
ing anecdote of General “ Alleghany”’ Johnston, on the 
march to Bristow Station, in the fall of 1863: The 
General was riding along the road, and perceiving one 
ot his men upon a persimmon tree, halloed to him : 

“I say there, what are you doing up there? Why 
ain’t you with your regiment?” 

“Tam getting ’simmons, I am,” replied the soldier. 

‘*Persimmons, thunder! They are not ripe yet. 
They are not fit to eat.” 

“Yes, but General,” persisted the Confederate, ‘I am 

ing to draw my stomach up to suit the size 01 wu) 
rations. If it stays like it is now, I shall starve.” 

The General had nothing further to say, but rode on, 


A Marrrep wretch says the greatest gift 
vouchsafed to any living man was that granted to Adam, 
as he was blessed with a wife without ever having a 
mother-in-law. 


Asia is pronounced civilized at last, as « 
Parsee merchant has failed for fifteen millior: So were 
the Sandwich Islands when the people began to get 
drunk, and show other cognate proofs of the “ effect of 
instruction.” 


OBSTRUCTED IN Eis Sprerrvatrry.—A certain 
deacon was one of the best of men, but by nature very 
irascible. A cow was so exceedingly disorderly as the 
deacon was attempting to milk her one morning, that the 
old Adam got the better of him, and he vented his ex- 
cited feelings in a volicy of execrations very undeacon- 
ish in their character. At this moment the good 
deacon’s pastor appeared unexpectedly on the scene, 
and announced his presence by saying : 

““Why, deacon! canit be? Are you swearing ?” 

“Well, parson,” replied the deacon, “I didn’t think 
of any one being near by ; but the truth is,I never 
shall enjoy religion as long as I keep this cow.”’ 





Curtous Rz1ics at Hicu Prices.—The ivory 
arm-chair presented by the City of Lubeck to Gustavus 
Vasa was sold in 1825 to M. Schinkel, a chamberlain of 
the King of Sweden, for 120,000 francs; the prayer-book 
used by Charles L., of England, on the scaffold, fetched 
2,500 francs; the coat worn by Charles XII. at the battle 
of Pultowa was sold in Edinburgh for 561,000 francs; and 
in 1816 Lord Schwarterbury gave 16,595 francs tor a tooth 
of Newton, which is now set in a ring and worn by the 
eldest branch of that family. 


Auways Reapy anp Atways Perrrcr.—Leav- 
ing out the question whether al] the other Sewing 
Machines do or do not possess all the advantages claimed 
for them by those interested, one thirg is certain, 
that the Z7na SEWING MACHINE has this advantage 
over all others, more than compensating the claims 
of the most arrogant rivalry: It is so simple in its work- 
ing, that its manipulation can be learned at once by the 
most ordinary intellect; while at the same time that 
very simplicity keeps it from getting out of order, and 
prevents the necessity of its being (as some of the others 
need to be) run by a machinist / 


A Nattonat Arrarr.—Many enteeprions have 
been recently advertised purporting to be for the bene fit 
of certain charitable cbjects, but which were really pri- 
vate speculations, endorsed by no one of responsibilty, 
and generally parading the names of prominent persons 
as references, without even the knowledge of the persous 
whose names were thus used. We do not like to let this 
occasion pass without calling public attention to the 
very different manner in which a genuine affair is con- 
ducted. We refer icularly to the advertisement in 
another column of the Grand Presentation Festival for 
the Benefit of Destitute Children of Soldiers and Sailors, 
In this a card of endorsement appears, signed by Mrs. 
General Grant, Mrs. Judge Daly, Mrs. Major-General 
Fremont and other distinguished ladies. These are ac- 
companied by a card from several distinguished gentle- 
men, all of whom personally endorse the enterprise, in 
which they are collectively interested. 








American Pranos.—Few branches of Ameri- 
can manufacture have shown such rapid growth within 
the last twenty years as that of pianofortes. Not only 
has the demand increased in proportion to our vast 
inerease in population and wealth, but is now much 

ter—notwithstanding the tens of thousands that 

ve been sold—than at any previous period. Nor is it 
now necessary, as formerly thought to be the @iise, to 
send to Europe when a superior, first-class instrament 
was - wey especially for concert p Now we 
are able to compete with the very makers in 


Europe, and instead of importing, we in 
large numbers. This ‘s true, pestiouilarky of aon a 


of Chickering & Sone, whose instruments have 
a world-wide reputation, and have received the highest 
praise the most distinguished composers and pro- 
fessors of music in England and Germany,such as Wehli, 
Hatton, Osborne, Benedict, Regondi, Plaidy, Reniecke, 
&e, But the testimonial of the Messrs. Collard, the 
celebrated manufacturers of pianos in London, is still 
more remarkable, After a thorough trial of a Chickering 
piano, they state they consider it “‘one of the finest 
grand pianofortes that have ever come under their 
observation; and the Messrs. Chickering may well be 
roud of having turned out from their manufactory an 
trument which for touch, quaiity, power, and work- 
mgnship, it would be very difficult to surpass in any 
part of the world.” This is pretty good for a rival 
maker of the instrument.—New York Evangelist, 





Holloway’s Ointment is Counterfeited. 
—The genuine article is to be found by the watermark, 
“ Holloway, New York and London,” which exists in 
every leat of the book of directions, 


and all 


For Colds, Coughs, Bronchi 
Y PEC- 


affections of the Lungs, e AYER’S C 
TORAL, which is sure to cure them. 








Barnum’s New American Museum. 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. 


Enthusiastic Reception by an admuring public of the 
most splendid production ever presented. Every After- 








noon at 2—Evening a 7%, the high)y successful Specta- 
cular Drama, THE SEA OF ICE; new scenery, costumes 
and effects. Just arrived, and now on exhibition at all 
hours, @ RARE COLLECTION OF LIVING WILD 
ANIMALS, consisting of the following splendid speci- 
mens: Dwart Elephant, Double Humped Bactrian 
Camel, Royal Benga! Tiger, White Himmalah Mountain 
Bear, Silver-Striped Hyena, Lions, Tigers, Leopards, 
Bears, Wolves, Sacred Cattle, Tapir, er, Pelicans, | 
Monkeys, etc., and over 200 Australian All Living. | 
Collection of the late Gordon Cumming; Mammoth 
Fat Man, Weighing 615 pounds; Giant and Giantess, 
each over eight feet high; Dwarfs, Glassblowers, 
Circassian Girl, National Bronze Portrait Gallery; 125 
Portraits of N. A. Indian Chiefs; Cosmoramas, Learned 








Seal, Happy Family, Grand Aquaria, Wax Figures, and 
200,000 other Curiceities. . 
Admission, 30 cents, children under ten, 15 cents. 








The Metropolitan 


LINCUISTIC INSTITUTE 


SCHUBERTH’S BUILDING, 


Wo. 820 Broadway, near Twelfth St., 


is an establishment of the highest classical order and 
respectability, where French, German, Italian and 
Spanish are rapidly taught through H. ©. Arymar’s 
Analytica] and Synomic Method. 


TERMS 

Per Year, of 100 Lessons. . 
Per Term of 20 Lessons 
Private Lessons of half an hour each....... 
ao Classes of three, for one hour 


-ARRANDALE & CO., 


162 Broadway, N. Y., are offering over $1,000,000 worth 
of Dry Goods, in Dresses, Pant8 and Coat Patterns, Bal- 
moral Skirts, etc., together with a large assortment of 
WATCHES, JEWELRY, Silverware and Fancy Goods, 
ata uniform price of ONE DOLLAR each, with very 
liberal terms to agents. 

Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will show you 
what can be obtained for ONE DOLLAR, and to those 
who desire it, we will send our terms to agents. 

New York, Oct., 1866, 













Around the Wor 
Adventures, 
Stories, Anecdotes, 
Popular Science, 
Parlor Magic, 
Games, m 
&. 















With No. 4, now ready, is given, , & Ly and 
splendid Engraving of Wayne’s “ CaPTonE OF STONY 
POIN'L, 23 by 33 inches. 

The great success of Frank Lesiie’s CHILDREN’S 
FRrenp, Which was only intended for children of tender 
years, has determined the publisher to enlarge his 
original design, and produce a paper which takes the 
entire range of our youthtul classes. 

To carry out this design, the publisher has ENLARG- 
ED FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY 
to SIXTEEN PAGES, of three columns each, making 
forty-eight columns of the most varied reading ever 
issued. Every number will be embellished with beauti- 
ful Ilustrations, 

It is published every Monday, and sold by all News 
Dealers. 

Price, 5 cents a copy; or, 

1 Copy, a year. ° . ° $2 50 

3 Copies, “ . ° e . 6 50 

5 Copies, “ , ° ° ° 10 00 
And $2 for every additional subscription. Postmasters 
sending subscriptions of Ten will be entitled to receive 
Frank Lesiie’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER Or FRANK 
Lxes.ie’s CHIMNEY CoRNER for one year. 


Inducements to the Young. 


The publisher of FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY offers the following prizes for the 
largest Clubs of new subscribers of $2 50 each: 


For the largest Club. ° 330 in cash, 
For the next largest Club ° bd 
For the third largest Club. —_ * 


For every Club of 100, a Large Tool Chest, or Sewing 
Machin 


e. 
For every Club of 80, a best Set of C et. 
For every Club of 70, « handsome Silk 
For every Club of 60, a Set of Chemical Apparatus for 
Experiments. 





A Vatvastz Mepicrnz.—Dr. Poland’s White Pine 
Compound, advertised in our co! is a successful 
attempt to combine and apply the medicinal virtues of 
the te Pine Bark. It has been thoroughly tested by 

ple in this city and vicinity, and the proprietor has 

nonials to its value from persons well-known to 

our citizens. We recommend its trial in all those&@ases 

of disease to which it is adapted. It is for sale by all 
our druggists.— Independent, 


The Great New England Remedy! 


Dr. J. W. POLAND’S 


White Pine Compound 


Is now offered to the afflicted throughout the country, 
after having been proved by the test of 11 years, in the 
New England States, where its merits have become as 


well-known as the tree fro 
its The mm. which, in part, it derives 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND CURES 


Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diphtheria, Bronchi 
Spi of Blood, ios) Pulmon: Affootions 
So y. It is a Remarkable Remedy for 

idney Complaints, Diabetes, Difficulty of 
Voidivg Urine, Blee from the Kidneys and 
Bladder, Gravel, and Complaints. For 
ng and Scurvy it will be found very valu- 
Give it a trial if you would learn the 
and tried medicine. It is pleasant, safe =a roy = 
_—" by Druggists and Doakae in Medicines gener- 





MOTH AND FRECKLES. 


Ladies afflicted with Discolorations on the Face, 
called moth patches, or freckles, should use PERRY’S 
Celebrated MOTH and FRECKLE LOTION. It is 
infallible. Prepared by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermato- 
logist, 49 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold by all Druggists, and 
by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond Street, N. Y. Price $2. 


FIRST PREMIUM. 
IMPROVED 


$5 maonine 1 99 


THE EMBODIMENT OF PRACTICAL UTILITY 
AND EXTREME SIMPLICITY. Originally Patented 
May 13, 1862; improvement patented June 9, 1868. The 
celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE, with 
iG attachment; is NOISELEss in operation, 
in with DovuBLE or +g THREAD of ALL KINDS, 

a rapidity, making 16 stitches to 
each evolution the wheel. Will Gather, Hem, 
Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c.; the strongest 
machine made. Warranted not to get out of order 
for THREE YEARS. It has taken the Premiums at 
New York and other Starr Farrs, and received the 
Fut Approval of Ati the principal Journals, and of 
those who have USED THEM. The ontx Low Price 
Machine and that has received a Premium. 


“This beautiful Machine stitches at the rate of several 
yards per minute.”—Frank Leslie's. 


“It sews very rapidly, and is so easily understood 
independent. 





that a child can use it.”—N. Y. J: 


“With single or. double thread, it silently yet very 
rapidly, makes the stitch exactly like hand sewing.” — 
N. ¥. Tribune. 


Single Machines, all complete, sent to any part of the 
country per Express, ed in box with printed in- - 
structions on receipt of price, $5. Safe delivery guaran- 
teed. Agents wanted everywhere. Address all orders 


FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Co., 
tf Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 








UNION WASHING-MACHINE 


and CLOTHES WRING- 
ER COMBINED. The 
only truly successful 
Washing - Machine ever 
inyroduced. irst 
Prize Medal award- 
ed in Euiope and Ameri- 
ca. Warranted to wash 
erfectly, without soak- 
g, rubbing, or boiling, 
and without injury to the 
most tender fabric. 
It saves soap, labor and 
m ‘ay health. Over 30,000 sold, 
— - and no complaints. The 
Wringer will fit any kind of tub, and is the moss 
durable made. 
VAN NAME & CO., (231 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O., 
General Western {is North 6th 8t., St. Louis, Mo., 
39 La Salle St., Chicago, Tl, 


J. WARD & CO., 
tf 23 Courtlandt Street, New York. 


The Vanishing Carte de Visite.—The 
eatest trick of the aze. Price, 25 cents. MORGAN’S 
MASONRY EXPOSED AND EXPLAINED, Price, 
25 cents. Send stamp for a Catalogue of Books, &c. 
Address orders to EMPIRE PUBLISHING CO., 14 Ann 
street, New York. 676-81 


The Way to Make from One Dollar 
to One Dollar and Fifty Cents in an evening, with other 
information, will be sent to any one enclosing two 
stamps. Address A. WOLCOTT, Cleveland, O. 


Agents, 











xpe 
For every Club of 60, a Parlor Croquet, or an Elegant P 
Clock. $150 a Month! New Bus inegs for 


For every Club of 40, a handsome Silver Watch. 
For wey Club of 30, a Stereoscopic Machize with 
lews, 


Agents, H, B. SHAW, Aifr 
572-84 





For every Club of 25, a Microscope or Magic Lantern. Agents Wanted, to Sell Brown’s Glass- 


For Fons «4 Club of 15, a Pair of Skates for Pond or 
arlor. 
For every Club of 10, a Family Gem Sewing Machine. 
For eve;y Club of 7, one of Sebring’s Parlor Base-Ball 
Fields, a new indoor game. 


Should any of the persons drawing prizes desire them 
to be changed for other articles, their wishes can be 
fulfilled by communicating with the publisher, dr the 
value will be given either in money or in the goods they 
prefer. In this case it would be better to ss the 
publisher, naming the article they want, when 
such persons will be informed what size club they must 
send to obtain the required aay 

The last list must be sent by the Ist of February, on 
which day the prizes will be announced, and the goods 
sent and cash paid on the 28th of the same month. 

In order to assist those who are desirous of gaining 
these valuable prizes, the publisher is willing to accept 
the subscriptions as they are received, which will en- 
title the parties whose names accom: 
tion to receive the paper immediately. These names 
will be carried to the account of the party forming the 
Club, and will necessarily facilitate their exertions. On 
the ist of February a line will be drawn, and they will re- 
ceive the prize to the number they have fur- 
nished, This will be a material inducement to their 
friends to subscribe, as the advantage will be imme- 
diate, and not prospective. 

This is an excellent opportunity of testing the busi- 
ness capacity of the young, and parents and guardians 
might gain an insight into their natures, and foster 
habits of enterprise, tact and thrift. 

Subscriptions should be sent to 

FRANE 


ING POLISH (Patented), for Windows, Mirrors, 
Gold and Silver-plated Ware, Tin, &c. Large profits to 

ents. Full particulars sent free. OC. M. BROWN, 74 
Bleecker street, N. Y. 


pelt Ge oe «—On receipt of $1 50, I will send, post- 

. by rm mail, a beautiful Photograph Album, 

finely bound, holding 24 pictures; holding 50 pictures, 

- Address A. 8. WILSON, P. O. Box 407, Hudson, 
. 681-4 








NOW READY, 


In one elegant volume, cloth, green and gold, 864 pp, 
1,200 fine illustrations, 


FRANK LESLIE’S 





Vols. 1 and 2, 
Embracing a collection of Tales, Adventures, Travels, 
Biography, Natural History, Strange Manners and Cus- 
toms, and a variety of unequaled, interesting and en- 
tertaining matter, making it 4 perfect library in itself. 
Two volumes in one; price, $7.00, free, by maih 
Sent, by express, when requested, at charge of pur- 








LESLIE, 
637 Pearl St., N. ¥. 


chaser, $7 
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DEGRAAF : & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bovrery, and 65 Chrystie Street, New York, 





Btill continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor, Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


Also 


4. GREAT VARIETY. 





King and Queen of the Belgians, Chief 
Men among the Mormons, with Portraits, in Nov. No. 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 20cents; or $2 a year. 
Newsmen have it. 

681-2 Fow er & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


MAGIC INK 
For Fancy, Ornamental and Secret Writings. For sale 
everywhere; or, on receipt of price, wi!l forward to any 
address in the United States, direct from the General 
Depot, No. 62 William street, New York. This is a very 
beautiful and entertaining invention. Price $1. 
; G. DE CORDOVA, 
AGENTS WANTED. 


x= Something New. 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
8. W. RICE & CO., 
tf 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 
The Beautiful Art of Enameling the 
Skin! WHILE FRENCH SKIN ENAMEL, for whiten- 
ing, beautifying and preserving the complexion, making 
it soft, fair, smooth, and transparent. It quickly 
removes tan, freckles, pimples, etc., without injuring 
the skin. Warranted. Sent by mail for 50 cents. Ad- 
dress HUNT & CO., Perfumers, 133 South 7th street, 
Philadelphia. tf 

















“‘ Divination-”—Believers in the Black 
Art, who desire to learn tiie future, should read this 
book. It contains plenty of fun and more reality, with 
hundreds of wrinkles never before published, of 
making money honestly. Sent, by mail, for 25 cents. 
T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. tf 


** Psychomancy-”—How either sex may 
fascinate and gain the love, confidence, affection and 
good will of any person they choose, instantly. This 
simple mental acquirement all can possess, securing 
certain success in love, marriage, etc., free by mail, for 
25 cents, together with a guide to the unmarried of both 
sexes—an extraordinary book, of great interest. Third 
edition; over 100,000 copies already sold. Address 
T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 





THE STANDARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 


a4ND 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 


Approved and adopted by the Billiard Congress of 1863. 
The best and only reliable Billiard Table manufactured. 
Balls, Cues, and every article relating to Billiards, for 
sale by PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
Corner of Crosby and Spring Streets, N. Y. 





The Book of Wonders tells how to make 
CIDER without apples or any other fruit. It also con- 
tains the Hunter’s Secret, how to catch Fish and all 
kinds of Game; how to make al! kinds of Liquors; all 
kinds of Onguents and Curling Fluids ; Gambling Ex- 
posed; Ventriloquism Made Easy; Information of Im- 
portance to Ladies; how to the Love of any one, 
&c., &c., &c. Sent, securely sealed, for 25 cents. Ad- 
dress O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau street, New York. 

tf 





Will be Ready on the 6th of October, 


A pleasant book for Railroad Traveling and the 
Fireside. 


FUN FOR THE MILLION 


64 pages large folio, 150 Comic Illustrations, with hand- 
some cover. Price, 25 cents. 


AMERICAN NEWS CO., Wholesale Agents. 





How to Enlarge and Beautify the 
FORM without the use ot Padding or Elevators. Guide 
to Beauty and other important information for ladies 
will be found in the “BOOK OF MYSTERIES.” Sent, 
securely sealed, on receipt of 25 cents, by the EMPIRE 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 14 Ann St., N. Y. 577-89 


$1,500 
eago, 
NEW MAGAZINE! 


On the lst of July was issued the First Num- 
ber of 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $150 a YEAR. 


A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 


This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 





Per ¥. id by Shaw 
 OLARE. Biddeford, Me, or Che 








Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts | 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and # great variety of | 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading 
will constitute a new feature in periodical litera 
Besides the numerohs illustrations in the tex’ 
number will contain Four Large and Bex.-.- 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

No effort will be spared to make this Magazine the 
most attractive, as well as the cheapest of the kind in 
the United States. 

In the first number was commenced “ Reacorio, 
@HE RENEGADO; OR, THE MrInsTREL Great oF MEXICO,” 
a Spanish-American Tale. By Harry Hazleton. 

S@” «6CF RANK LESLIE’S PLEASANT HOURS will 
gupersede and take the place of FRANK LESLIE’S 
NEW MONTHLY. 

am” All subscriptions to be sent to 

FRANK LESLI£, 


u 
‘cul | 





637 Pearl Street, N, ¥. 


A New Way to Make Mioney.—Send 
50 cents for two Goiden Envelopes, sure to ——_ 
and a chance to draw $30,000 in Greenbacks. Ad 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 197 Broadway, 
New York City, tt 


KNOW THY DESTINY! 


1 a See ncchete “Chairs t, while in 

ogist an oyant, Ww a 
clairvoyant state delineates the very features of the 
person you are to marry, and by aid of an instrument 
of intense power, known as the Psychomotrepe, 
guarantees to produce a perfect and life-like picture of 
the future husband or wife of the applicant, with date 
of marriage, occupation, leading traits of character, 
&c. This is no imposition, as testimonials without 
number can assert. By stating place of birth, age, 
disposition, color of eyes and hair, and enclosing 50 
cents, and stamped envelope addressed to yourself, you 
will receive the picture by return mail, together with 
desired information. Address in confidence, MADAME 
GERTRUDE REMINGTON, P. O. Box 297, West Troy, 
New York. 671-83 











For the Army and Navy Hospitals. Merchants, Drug- 
gists, and all who wish to print neatly, cheaply and ex- 
— Circular sent free. Sheets of Type, Cuts, 
ae 4 > ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 26 Ann street, 

ew York. 


High School Choralist, 


A Selection of Choruses and Four-Part Songs from the 
Works of the Great Masters, for the Use of Colleges, 
High Schools, Advanced Singing Classes, &c. $1. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


Old Dr. John Salisbury’s Vegetable 
REMEDY FOR THE PILES. Assure cure. Will cure 
nine cases out of ten (warranted). Can give thousands 
of testimonials throughout New England. One Bottle 
will cure cases of twenty-five pow standing. Sent, 
securely packed, by mail for $3. Address DR. ALEX. 
SALISBURY, Providence, R. L 581-4 








TANTED—AGENTS, $250 a month, Male and Fe- 
male, to sell the GENUINE COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. Prive only $20. Every 
machine warranted 5 years. For particulars address 
.-* REGISTER & CO., 68 Broadway, Room No. 3. 
=4 


Beauty-—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 


A charming, delicate and perfect natural color for the 
cheeks or ; does not wash off or injure the skin; 
remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1 18 cents by mail, securely packed from ob- 
servation, T & CO., PERFUMERs, 

tf 133 South Seventh street, Philadelphia, 


100 Photographs of Union Generals sent post- 
aid for 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebel Officers for 
cents; 100 phi phs of Female Beauties for 25 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents. 
580-88 C. SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. Y. 


Royal Havana Lottery. 











No. 
No. 
No. 28334......0... 
No. 
No. 


eaeeeeeeee 


Being the six tal prizes. 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 


300 per cent. Profit for Agents.—Three 
Genteel icles, everywhere needed and sell at sight. 
All sent, with particulars, free, by mail, for 35 cents. 
Address E. H. MARTIN, Hinsdale, N. H. 


‘6 tow "Tis Done,” Whiskers in six weeks. 
Gambling exposed. Fortune-telling, Ventriloquism, etc. 
100 great secrets. Free for 25 cents. Address HUN- 
TER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 668-81 


Good Books sent by return mail.— 
How to Write Letters Correctly, 15 cts.—Guide to 
Etiquette, 15 cts.—Bridal , 15 cts. Pp 
e Easy, 15 cte.—Housekeeper’s Own Book, 15 cta.— 
How to Buy, Tame and Keep Horses, 15 cte.—Knowlson’s 
Farrier, 15 cts.—Home k Book, 30 cts.—Parlor 
Magician, 30 cte.—Parlor Theatricals, 30 cts.—Parlor 
Pantomimes, 25 cts.—500 Puzzles, 30 cts.—Fireside 
Games, 30 cts.—Laws of Love, 30 cta.—Love Oracle, 30 
cts.—Comic Courtship, 30 cte.—Great Fortune Teller, 50 
cts. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 578-85 














SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED 
FOR 1867, 


Frank Leslie’s 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC, 
With Over Sixty Illustrations, 

And full of useful information. 
Sixty-Four Pages, Large Octavo. Price, 50 Cents. 


Frank Leslic’s 
Illustrated Lady’s Almanac, 


With Over Seventy Lliustrations. 
Fall of useful oe, pleasant reading for the 
es. 


Sixty-Four Pages, Large Octavo. Price, 50 Cents. 


Frank Lesliec’s 
Comic Almanac 


With Eighty Illustrations. 
Thirty Two Pages. Price, 15 Cents. 











Remember the Little Ones! 


DESTITUTE~ AND ORPHAN CHILDREN 
OF OUR 


COUNTRY’S DEFENDERS. 





Grand Charitable Fair and Presentation Festival 


IN AID OF THE 


Home and School for the Maintenance and Education of the 
T- .wtute Children of our Soldiers and Sailors. 





AN APPEAL TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


This Home anp ScHoon was chartered in the year 1862 for the objects above set forth. Applicants are received 
from all the States in the Union. Its sphere of usefulness is const»ntly incr-asing, the c pow numbering 
over 120; and are the ueste for the shelter and care of equally deserving ones denied, for want of 
room to accomm them. The old and unsuitable building (on Fifty-eighth street, New York), now occupied 
must be removed for the erection of such a Home as necessity demands; and this call is made upon the public 
with a firm velief that the patriotism and genvrosity of the American people will nobly respond to the wants of 
the little ones, and that a suitable edifice will be erected, through the means of this Fair and Festival, which shall 
stand, in the cause of humanity, as a fitting rebuke to the trite assertion that “‘ Reublics are ungrateful;” and 


which shall, in affording an asyium to our country’s children, also be an ornamens among her institutions. 





New Yorks, October 1, 1866. 

We, the Officers and Managers of the ‘Home and School” for the Education and Maintenance of the Desti- 
tute Children of our Soldiers and Sailors, earnestly solicit. the sympathy and co-operation in our FAIR AND 
GRAND PRESENTATION FESTIVAL of all who desire with us to see the “Home and School” enabled to 
receive and care for all needy ones who seek its shelter and protection. 
Mrs. General ULysses 8S. Grant, President, Mrs. Davrp Hoyt, Secretary. 
Mre. CHarxes P. Day, Acting President. Mrs. Wriu1aM 8S. Hriiyer, Corresponding Secretary. 
Mrs. Major-General J. C. Fremont, 1st Vice-President. Mrs. Hervey G. Law, Manager. 
Mrs, RoBERT Forster, 24 Vice-Pres.dent. Mrs. J. J. VAN DALSEM, Manager. 
Mrs. Jomn 8S. Voornizs, Treasurer. Mrs. Jomn H, Wurrz, Manager. 


New York, October 1, 1866. 
The andersigned, desiring to express our sympathy and unite our efforts with the ‘‘Hom:» and School” for 

the Education and Maintenance of the Destitute Children of our Soldiers and Sailors, located in the city of New 
York, do most cheerfully co-operate with the lidies composing the Officers and Managers of that Institution as a 
Supervisory Committe in their approaching ‘‘ FAIR AND PRESENTATION FESTIVAL.” 

Major-General Van VLIET. Major-General James F. Hai. 

Major-General Francis C. BARLOW. JouN Warrz.. 

B: igadier-General JoHn CocHRANE. G. P. B. Horr. 

Brigadier-General Wriuram Haun, J. H. PuLEsron. 

B: igadier-Genera] Ruan C. HAWKINS. 





TREasURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
; WASHINGTON, October 6, 1866. 

Whereas, Messrs. Thomas & Co., as Managing Directors of a Charitable Enterprise, have made due applica- 
tion to T. M. Egan, Collector of Internal Rev nue for the Nicth Collect.on District of the State of New York, for 
permission to hold a “FAIR AND GRAND PRESENTATION FESTIVAL,” and presented to him satisiactory 
evidence that the proceeds of such enterprise will be devoted to charitable uses, permission is hereby granted to 
the said Messrs. Thomas & Co. to hold such FAIR AND PRESENTATION FESTIVAL exempt from all charge, 
whether from special tax or other duty in respect of such FAIR AND PESTIVAL. 

(Copy.) THoMas HARLAND, Acting Commissioner, 


The following Card will be appreciated by the public, as it receives the thanks of the Institution: 
“ To the Managing Dir ctors of the Festival : 


“Sympathizing with your object, I take pleasure in tendering you, gratuitously, my professional services on 
the occasion of your Festival. ‘ THEODORE THOMAS.” 





The FAIR will OPEN on the 10th of December, and continue two weeks, at the PUBLIC HALL, corner of 
Broadway and Twenty-third Street, New York. To be concluded by the 


GRAND PRESENTATION FESTIVAL, 


TO BE HELD AT 
COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK, 


SATURDAY EVENING, December 22, 


Under the musical direction of THEODORE THOMAS, Esq: on which occasion a Committee wil! be chosen by 
the audience to award 


$100,000 IN PRESENTS, 


In such lawful manner as they may determine. For the Festiva! there will be issued 


200,000 Tickets at $1 each, and 200,000 Presents, being one to each Ticket-holder. 


LIST OF PRESENTS TO BE AWARDED: 


2D Pent Oe TS Basted Get oo 0 nn 0000.0 00 8000 0000000000 6000 0000000000805 000000000089000 c00een $10,000 

1 Splendid Country Residence in Westchester County, near New York C'ty......0.cccececcesccseseeece 12,000 

1 Commer House and Lot, Avenue BH, Jambich We D. 2... cccccccccccscccccccccccccccccccccccccceccccecs 4,000 

1 House and Lot adjoining the above..... PITTTTITITITITITT TTT TTT TTT TTT err rier 3,000 

1 House and Lot in Brooklyn, N. Y............ b000005 0000 05000eceneeo00enecceneceserescegnneceeee‘nscs 3,000 

1 Carriage, Horses, and Harness (Complete). ..........csececccccccccccccecsaccceceeeees GBB... cccccede 2,500 

8 ee BNE Os 004) cccccbnednesdh ccc ccccccccccccccececcccccscccccecccecocececeecoocces ,500 

ee ee, Ge Oe eee ME, MRED GUN 0.0.000 0000000000000 060066060000000 6 6 edscccccseccoscocs 4,500 

1 Set of Diamonds (Ring, Ear- Rings and Pin)................ phe UURRCCRACROREAaAabehs beheevennneese 1,000 

DE EE OS BOD MUUNOINOD GER, ces cene ccc pocecccccecoecceddscceccnsosetoséccecscnsosoosepoued 6,000 

1 Ellis’s Patent Hot-Water Apparatus for Heating Dwellings. .........ccccscccccccsccccccccenceceecees 1,000 

1 Oil Painting of General U. 8. Grant............ 900000546 9500008 50600000 b 000 0g Ke ebececccccoccccccees 250 

SE Ge Be tee BOD WOR, © Bee oc cccccccces ceccccccscccccccc ccccccegecccccccccscceesoesese 3,000 

Be ee Be OE BORE WON, 0 Bie ccc cctcccccccccccodecessccccconeccctccoccccccccsccccccess 1,875 

1 Blegant let Premium “Empire” Sewing Machine..........cccccsccsecccccccccccccsceccecccccsceccs 150 

FS ED EEG OP 006s 655006 0000000 ccc cent epg nathdeccetadaaed ouepesncceceesceeeuapen eosee * 1,500 

100 Celebrated ‘‘ Empire " Sewing Machines, now on exhibition at their Warerooms, 616 Broaldway...... 7,500 

100 (2 vols. each), being a complete Lijustrated History of the War, by Mrs. Anu 5. Siephens...... 7,000 

SD Ge Bs eee GRE HOO TORIES, © Go occ cccccccccccecccccoccocsccccccccccccs cocnceoece secs 1,500 

600 Table and a i Ps 1 [sn on ownnns aneees O00 ene +0086b80s0sssenes é6e00800cnded 2,500 

n,n on sn.nn009560 0660050006 0000 00005000 00000000006000000000009 3,000 
The balance to consist of the following articles, viz.: Musical Instruments, Parlor and Office Furnitare, 
Writing-Cases, Ladies’ Work-Boxes, Music Boxes, Kid Gloves, Photographic Albums, Preagt Pins and 
Finger Rings, Gents’ Fob Chains, Ladies’ Gold Watch Chains, Opera-Glasses, Black Wainut licture Frames, 
Gentlemen's Fashionable Silk Huts, Ladies’ Newest Siyle Dress Hats, American Emblem Cards for Parlor 
Amusement, Engravings and Card Photographs of Distinguished Personages, Ladies’ and Gents’ Riding- 

Whips, Buffalo Robes, es’ Mink furs, Gents’ Fur Collars and Gloves, &<., &c., amounting to......... 24,225 

Making in the aggregate 200,000 Presents, Valued at....... Coeccccccccccccccccccccccocecs $100,000 


THEODORE THOMAS, Esq., 
The talented Musical Director, promises a most delightful treat in the Orchestral and Vocal Exercises for the occa- 
sion, no less than forty performers being already engaged, and nothing will be spared to make this the finest 
Musical Festival 5 el given in the United States. 


HOW TO OBTAIN TICKETS. 

The Tickets will be supplied to all Booksellers, Drucg sts, Music Dealers, Hotel Keepers, &c., where they can 
be obtained at One Dollar each, or in quantities at the Club Rates, Subscription Lists are now ready for Soldiers 
and others (male and female) who sympathize with our object, to obtain orders for the Tickets. Circulars, giving 
full directions and terms to Agents will be mailed on rece: pt of stamp for postage. 

Orders may be sent direct to us, inclosing the money, from $1 to $25, in a registered letter at our risk, with 
stamp tor return postage. Larger amounts should be sent in Drafts or by Express, at the following 


CLUB RATES: 





6 Tickets to one address... .. 1.0. seeeeseceees $450 40 Tickets to one addreas..........scceeeeaes - $35 00 
10 Tickets to ome addrees..... 1... sc ceecccceeees 900) 50 Tickets to one address........ -. 43 50 
20 Tickets to ome BOdreSS. ..... 6.66 cccccccecccees 17 50 | 100 Tickets to ome address... ........c.ceecccess 85 00 
30 Tickets to one address...... ovntindbiadbséces 26 25 | 


Address all orders and communications to 
THOMAS & CO., Managing Directors; 


or to 
N. H. DAVIS, General Agent for the Home and Scbool, 


SPECIAL NOTICES: 


We take pleasure in acknowledging, on behalf of the Home and School, the liberal donation of $500 made by 
the ow wing Machine Company, of No. 616 Brceadway, New York. 

Edi are invited to notice this Charitable Fair and Festival, and to lend such aid as their sympathy and 
benevolence suggests. ; 


: THOMAS & CO., Managing Directors, 


616 Broadway, New York. 
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‘SPLENDID PRIZES 
Are offered for procuring Subscribers to 


Our Yor mg Folks | 





The best Juvenile Magazine inthe World. The Publishers 
wish every Boy “| Gir) in the country to have this 
Magazine, for which the best writers of the country are 
oe, engeged. Send 20 cents for specimen copy, 

ith list of Prizes Terms: $2a year; Ten copies $15. 





Every Satur day | 


Hae the best anu ireshest sciecdons {rom the = 
popular Foreign Periodicals, including, frequently, 
articles by Henny KinGstey, EpmMunD YaTeEs, ALEX- 
ANDER SMITH, Miss MatrgEew ARNOLD, 
RoperT BucwaNan, Frances PowER CospBeE, EDMUND 
ABouT, ALEXANDRE Dumas, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, JEAN 
InGELow, and other eminent writers. Terms: Single 





Number, 10 On: Yearly Subscription, $5. i 
TICKNOR 


& FIELDS, Publishers, Boston. | 








Reduced Rates. Poriax 
“82 eerschaum MiSinitmctarers 
692 Broadway, near Fourth St., N. Y. 
Pipes and Holders cut to order and 
repaired. All goods warranted gen- 
uine. Send for wholesale or retail 
circular. Pipes from $5 upward. 








Wanted A onts.—$150 ‘Per Month.— 
E nere, @ and Female, to sell the GENUINE 
COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
The greatest invention of the age. Price only $18. 
Every Machine warranted three years. Address for 
—— SECOMB & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 578-810 





" Whiskers. — We warrant a heavy 
Beard in five weeks to those who ure Russell’s 
Italian Compound. Price, by mail, 50 cents. RUSSELL 
& me Watertown, N. Y. 573-850 


GET THE Tzaa | 


WARD'S 
PAPER COLLARS 


For ladies and gentlemen, the largest assortment in 
the New World. 
TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE, 
Aud at wholesale and retail at the manufactory, No. 387 
Broadway, New York. 


BINOCHROMATICS. 
Agents Wanted. $5 per day clear profit in selling, 
manufacturing, or teaching; Business easy and light— 
any one can doit. Instructions sent free on receipt of 
three cent stamp. Address A. THOMAS & CO., 264 
Washington street, Brooklyn, New York. 580-30 


Cured by Bates’s Patent Ap Ronee. For Descriptive 
Pamphlet, “¢- address N & CO., 277 West 23d 
street, New York. 


AGLE CAS COOKING STOVE 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 














LRA GS SIMA RE GD 
630 BROADWAY. N.Y. 
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China and Glass Ware. 


Having Enlarged our Store by extending it through to 
Mercer street, we now a attention to the best stock 


CHINA, GLASS & PLATED GOODS 


In the City, at the lowest possible price. 


DINING SHUTS, VASES, dc., 


From Auction. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 
Mo. 479 Broadway, 


681-40 Four doors below Broome street. 


_Whiskers—Dr. ‘ 
force Whiskers or M 
agg Never known to fail. Sem le for trial sent 

~~ Address REEVES Co., 
-40 











& 
78 Nassau St., New York. 


80 ‘PER DAY paid to Agents ‘by BOW- 
MAN & OO., 115 Nassau St., New York. 
581-30 








There is no doubt but what COs 
DYSPEPSIA CURE excels all remedies ever discovered 


for the cure of Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Pain after Eating, 

Cramps, Colic, and distress in either Stomach or Bowels. 

The people all speak in the cost flattering terms of its 
° 


Perry Davis’ 


GENUINE 





PAIN KILLER | 


CAN BE HAD 


DRUGGISTS’. 





| 
at the 
} 


a; SICAL BOXES 


Playing from one to thirty-six differ. | 
ent tunes, and costing from $6 50 
to $600. The most complete stock 
ever offered for sale in New York. 
Fine ornaments for the parlor, and 

pleasant companions for the invalid. 
M. J. PATLLARD & CO., Importers, 21 Maiden an, 


(@p-stairs), New York, Musical Boxes repsired. 
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MODEL OF A NEW ATLANTIC STEAMER, TO BE EXHIBITED AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION NEXT SPRING. 








Gives a ueitency ond lustre to the o Teeth -_ Gena, a 
delightful taste to the mouth, and a fragrant perfume ‘to 
the breath. Warranted not to injure the enamel, For 
sale everywhere. ty) 


SURE PILE CURD. 

DR. GILBERT’S PILE INSTRUMENT, | 
for the Radical Cure of Piles, Prolapsus, 
etc., without an operation or medicine, 
relieves the worst case in five minutes, and 








N 

i\ 

\S has never failed to effect a 
| Send for circular. Sold by 
ally. Discount to dealers. Agents wanted 
everywhere. S«nt by mail on receipt of $4. 
J. B. ROMAINE, Manager, 575 Broadway, New York. 

o 


rmapent cure. 


4 








To Consumptives. 


HE Advertiser, having been restored to health 
in a few weeks, by a very simple remedy, after 
having suTered several years with a severe LuNG 
AFFECTION, and that dread disease, ConsuMPTIo“’, is 
anxious to make known to his fellow-sufferers the 
means of cure. To all who desire it he will send a 
copy of the prescription used (free of charge), with 
directions for preparing and using the same, which 
they will find a sure cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, $c. The only object of the advertiser in 
sending the prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and 
spread information which he conceives to be invaluable, 
and he hopes every sufferer will try his remedy, as it 
will cost them nothing, and may proveablessing. Par 

ties wishing the prescription will please address 

REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
Williamsburg, Kings County, N. Y. 
580-20 





The Howe Sewing Machines—Lock Stitch—For 
Families and Manufacturer:—They are world-renowned. 
= Howe Machine masa = henementateds N. ¥. 572-6230 


Oil of Palm and Mace for 
Prose: , Restoring and Beautifying the Hair. Ladies 
will find it not only a certain remedy to Restore, Darken 


| and Beautify the Hair, but also a desirable article for 
the Toilet. 


The MARVUL OF PURU, a New and 
Beautiful Perfume. The deticacy of this deiightful ex- 


| tract, and its wonderful lasting qualities, are unequaled. 


The above articles for sale by all Druggists and Per- 
fumers. Price $1 per Bottle each. Sent by express to 
any address, by the Proprietors, 

T. W. WRIGHT & CO., 


576-90 100 Liberty Street, New York. 





MOT T'S CHEMICAL 





euatnemreeere- eumiansbatens ——— 


Contains the Lady’s Guide to Beauty; Parlor Theat- 
ricals; the Parlor Magician; How to Make all kinds of 
Liquors without the use of poisonous articles; How 
to make all kinds of Powders, Rouges, 
Fluids, Hair Dyes, etc; How to make the Whiskers an 
Mustache grow; Fortune Teller. Price 25 cents. 


Toe Miller. fp Ste—A Book crammed full of Jokes, 
itty Sayings, Funny Pune, Laughable 
Humorcus Poetry. . Price 10 cents. 


Ven uism Made Basy, and the Second 
it Mystery, as practized by Roperr HELLER and 
fully explained. Price 15 cents. 


Either of the above will be sent by mail, postpaid, on 





NEW YORK PIANOFORTE 00. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
AGRAFFZ 


PIANOFORTES. 


394 HUDSON 8T., BET. HOUSTON AND CLARKSON 
572-970 STS., NEW YORK. 


The Ztna Sewing Machine 
Soomege egatee atuatane os over all other Machines. 


. — fA AT of 
Its working is so simple that any person can 
learn it with the greatest facility and in yn A time than 


any other machine, while the “yoy it performs is un- 
surpassed 


by as other prscess 
LANER, B RAUNSDORF & CO., 
°o Manufacturers, 84 





Bowery, K. » A 





Madame Jumel’s Mammarial Balm 
AND PATENT BREAST ELEVATOR, to develop tho 
natural beauty of the form op physiological principles. 
Depot, 363 Canal Street, New York. Send stamp for 
Circular. MADAME JUMEL’S Wrinkle Obliterator. 


Sold by Druggisis. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 





SEWING MACHINES, 





626 Broadway, New York. © 





ipt of the 
° ok hOORBACH, 122 Naseau St., N. Y. 
Rheumatism, 
Scrofula, 
Ail cured bg taking baths of mineral _— 
waters possessing 
certain chemical nt Strumatic Salts 





THE LANGHAM HOTEL 


Portland Place, W., 
LOMDON. 





the largest and handsomest in 


+ -y the midst of the most 
ater of the West , in close proximity 
places ot amusement, and most 


to the various parks, 
celebrated business streets. It cost over Two Millions 
of Dollars, and is conducted on the French and English 
systems, with a 
TABLE D’HOTE, 
at a fixed price, and a stated hour. 
Its present Manager is 


COLONEL JAMES M. SANDERSON, 


Formerly of the Brevoort House and New York Hotel, 
and latterly of the Commiszariat Department, United 
States Army 





Vineland Lands. 


To all wanting Farms. 


Large and thriving settlement, mild and healthful climate, 30 miles south of P’ 


Rich 


hiladeiphia by railroad. 
soil, which produces large crops, which can now be seen growing. Ten, twenty ahd fifty acre tracts at from $25 to 


$35 per acre, payable within four years.’ Good business 
and good society. It is now the most im 


proving place East or 
sent population, 7,000. The beauty with which the place is laid out is un 


8 for manufactoriesand others. Churches, schools 
est. Hundreds are settling and building. Pre- 
Letters answered. 


surpassed. Papers 
giving full information will be sent free. Address CHAS. K. LANDIS, Proprietor, Vineland Post Office, Laudis 


Township, New Jersey. 
From cport of Sotow Rogprson, Agricultural Editor of the Tribune 
‘it is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an almo level position and suitabl dition for pl t 


farming. that we knaw of this side of the Western prairies. 

















THE GREAT AMERICAN 
PIANOFORTES, 


Acknowledged by the most brilliant Artistes of ai 
and the most celebrated European Piano-makers, as 


RANKING, IF NOT SURPASSING, THE 
Finest Pianofortes in the World. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFACURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


AMERICAN 


PIANOFORTES, 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT, 


call the attention of the public to the following IM- 
PORTANT TESTIMONIALS from the most celebrated 
PIANISTS and PIANO-MAKERS of Europe, in favor o: 
the 


CHICKERINC PIANOS. 


These testimonials are not merely the influenced 
‘opinions of local teachers of music, but are, on the 
contrary, the VOLUNTARY AND UNBIASED JUDG- 
MENT of the MOST PRACTICED FOREIGN EXPERTS 
in Manufacturing and jn public Playing. So generous 
a recognition of the superiority of the 


Chickering American Pianos 
over all others manufactured in America, by Foreigners, 
and of their EQUALITY IN EXCELLENCE to the 
BEST EUROPEAN PIANOS, is a Testimonial and 
Endorsement of their sterling merits, of which 


CHICKERING & SONS 


may well feel proud. Twoofthe greatest Manufacturers 
of Pianofortes in the world, 
JOHN BROADWOOD & CO., 
and . 
COLLARD & COLLARD, of London, 
and 
IGNACE MOSCHELLES, the Father of the Pianoforte, 
and Principal of the Leipzig Conservatory, and 
SIGISMUND THALBERG, 
acknowledged by the world as the greatest exponent 0 
Pianoforte playing, 
HAVE TESTIFIED TO THE UNQUESTIONABLE SUPERIORITY 
of the 


CHICKERING PIANOFORTES. 


Also the following world-renowned artistes : 
CHARLES HALLE, the great intrepreter of Beethoven ; 

JULES BENEDICT, the celebrated Operatic Com- 
poser, Pianist and Director; 

Mme. ARABELLA GODDARD, one of the greatest 
living female Pianists: 

ALFRED JAELL, acknowledged as one of the most 
brilliant Pianists in Europe; 

J. L. HATTON, a charming Composer and an elegant 
Piani.t, now accompanying Mme. Parepa and Brignoli in 
this country, who says: ‘‘ IT 18 THE FINEST INSTRUMENT 
I EVER PLAYED UPON;” 

BRINLEY RICHARDS, the brilliant Pianist and Com- 


WILLIAM M. BALFE, the great English Composer 
of the ‘‘ Bohemian Girl ’’ and twenty other operas; 

WILLIAM KUHE ( 

RENE FAVARGER, } All Pianists and Composers 

G. A. OSBORNE, | ot European celebrity ; 

SIDNEY SMITH, { 7 

LINDSLEY SLOPER, 

LOUIS PLAIDY, acknowledged the first Piano 
Teacher in Europe, and recently Professor of the Con- 
servatory at Leipzig; 

CHARLES REINECEE, successor to the position of 
Mendelssohn, both in the Conservatoria, and as Con- 
ductor of the celebrated ‘‘ Gewandhause Concerts” in 


Leipzig; 

L. M. GOTTSCHALK, one of the first of living 
Pianists anid Composers for the Pianoforte, who has 
used them at nearly .2,000 concerts during the past 
twelve years, and pronounces them the only Piano upon 
which a Pianist can fully interpret his sentiments and 
imaginings, because of the exquisite sympathy and 
vocality of tone; 

JAMES M. WEHLI, who is acknowledgea to-day as 
one of the foremost Pianists of the world, and who has 
used the CHICKERING P1anos all over the United States 
and England, where they were unhesitatingly endorsed 
by the above-named first Composers, Musicians, aud 
Professors in Europe ; 

RICHARD HOFFMAN, who is justly ranked with the 


first Pianists of the age; 

LEOPOLD DE MEYER, the Lion Pianist, and un- 
equaled in his style 

Also by Joseph Arthur Napoleon, Gustave 


Satter, Otto Dresel, Henri Vieuxtemps, G. W. Warren, 
P. Brignoli, Harry Sanderson, Joseph Burke, Jenny 
Lind, Mile. Piccolomini, Mme. Sontag, W. K. Bassford, 
Wm. Scharfenberg, G. F. Bristow, Carlo Bassini, 
Maurice Strakosch, J. F. Pychouski, Carl Zerrahn, A. 
Bendelari, Jullien, Ole Bull, Julia Grisi, Mario, Teresa 
Carreno, C. Berti, and hundreds of other well-known 
and excellent artistes. 


CHICKERING & SONS 

feel a grateful pride in placing before the public these 
flattering, brilliant, and voluntary testimonials from the 
most celebrated Composers, Musicians, and Professors 
of the Old and New World. 

That the great Pianists and Musicians of Europe 
should have so willingly and unhesitatingly testified to 
the SUPERIORITY of the 


Ghichkering Piano 
is the most signal triumph we have ever achieved, 
especially when we consider the bitter-feeling of preju- 
dice and distrust of everything American which exists 
there. We feel proud, not only because 


THE CHICKERING PIANO 


has been awarded the SUPREMACY OVER ALL 
OTHERS, but because American skill and science have 
won from the most celet rated European experts the palin 
for Piano Manufacture. 

The demand for our instruments is unprecedented. 
During the past few weeks our sales douvled those of 
any previous period. But we have increased our facili- 
ties of manufacture, and shall be able to supply al! our 
orders with instruments thoroughly and conscientiously 
made, and equal in tone, touch, elegance and durability 
to those instruments which won the unqualified y raise 
and full endorsement of a majority of the greatest 
Musicians of Europe and America, thus making 


The Chickering Pianos 


The most famous in the world, 


Warerooms, 652 Broadway, New Nork.- 
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